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Crossroads of Conversation 


Could the telephone directory in the hands of each 
subscriber be revised from hour to hour, there would be 
no need for the information operator. But even during 
its printing and binding, thousands of changes take 
place in the telephone community. New subscribers 
are added to the list. Old ones move their places of 
business or of residence. 


Though their names are not listed on the directory, 
these subscribers must be connected by the highways of 
speech with all others in the community. To supplement 
the printed page, there must be guides at the crossroads 
of conversation. 


Such are the information operators, selected for their 
task because of quickness and accuracy, courtesy and 
intelligence. At their desks, connected with the switch- 
boards in central offices, they relieve the regular opera- 
tors from answering thousands of questions about 
telephone numbers that would otherwise impede the 
rendering of service. If they are unnecessarily asked 
for numbers already in the directory, service is retarded. 


“Information” stands for the most complete utilization 
of telephone facilities. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, 
and all directed toward Better Service 
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OUR NOVEMBER POETS 
CHARLES GRANGER BLANDEN 


is a new contributor to Overland and a 
welcome one. Long ago, back in the 
heydey of B. L. T.’s famous column, 
there were found occasional lyrics in- 
serted in the midst of the humorist’s 
comment. Dainty, singing things they 
were, breathing of the open; never a 
sordid note among them. ‘They were 
signed “Laura Blackburn,” but who the 
lady was no one seemed to know. 
Secrets are never sacredly kept, and 
it finally became known that “Laura 
Blackburn” was a Chicago business man, 
Charles G. Blanden. And now Mr. 
Blanden is to become a Californian, with 
his residence in San Diego. Because of 
his attainments, and because of his deep 
and sincere interest in poets and their 
work, Mr. Blanden will be a distinct 
acquisition to the poetry circles of the 
West. 
GLENN WARD DRESBACH is a 
name not unknown to Overland readers. 
It is, in fact, a name which has become 
very widely known during the last few 
years with his appearance in many peri- 
odicals. 
REGINA KAUFMAN is the daughter 
of a western pioneer, born on the wind- | 
swept prairies of South Dakota but | 
adopting California at the age of two, as__ || 
soon as she could make herself under- | 
|| 
| 
|| 
|| 
| 














stood. She has homesteaded in northern 
California and—perhaps because she is 
by vocation an entomologist—claims as 
her favorite pursuits trout fishing and | 
the killing of rattlesnakes. She says if 
she can capture a moth or butterfly new | 
to science she will be perfectly happy. 
She lives in Berkeley. | 
PEARL FISHER HART. We can't 
tell you a thing about this new writer 

| 
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except that she hails from Beulah, New 
Mexico, and that her verse has the 
swing the rhythm of the wide-spaced 
West. This is what the editor calls 
“real Western stuff!” 

JAY G. SIGMUND one of the 
Middle Western poets who is speedily 
outgrowing the bounds of Iowa—he is 
a Cedar Rapids business man—and be- 
coming a national figure in the poetry 
world. Overland attempted to review 
Sigmund’s new volume of verse, “Pin- 
ions” in the October issue, but the make- 
up man thought the review too long—it 
really wasn’t—and cut it to fit his page. 
Anyway, you should read “Pinions” for 
yourself. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
Fromthke Sea 


Serene, indifferent of Fate, 
Thow sittest at the Western Gate, 


Upon th, hei hts so latel Wo 
Still sloxt 6s banners o “apy 


Thou seest the white Seas strike their tents, 
O Warder of two Continents! 


And Scornful of the peace that flies 
Thy angry winds and sullen skies, 


Thou drawest all things, small or greet, 
To thee, bestde the Western Gate. 


Tra ners Dr et Harte 


From the first issue “f Overland /\onthly. 
Joly, 18G8. 





cA Wreath of Laurel 


For him I pluck the laurel crown: 
It ripened in the western breeze, 
Where hills throw giant shadows down 
Upon the golden seas. 


And sunlight lingered in its leaves 
From dawn to darkness—till the sky 
Grew white with sudden stars; and waves 

Sang to it constantly. 





I weave, and strive to weave a tone, 

A touch—that, somehow, when it lies 
Upon this sacred dust, alone, 

Beneath the English skies. 


The sunlight of the arch it knew, 
The calm that wrapt its native hill, 

The love that wreathed its glossy hue, 
May breath around it still. 


Extract from “With a Wreath of Laurel” by Ina Coolbirth, 
first published in Overland Monthly for September, 1870 
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Getting On the Staff 


T HAS been, I think, truthfully said 

that a women who tells her age 

will tell anything else she knows. 
So for obvious reasons I shall refuse to 
give dates. I agree with the late El- 
bert Hubbard, that next in value to a 
good memory is a good forgettery. I 
have both. My first salary was $1.75 a 
week—the only time in 
my life I was ever over- 
paid. Eighteen years later 
when I quit the newspaper 
game, I was earning $300 
a month. 

Meaning to be thor- 
ough and fully intending 
to demand a man’s salary, 
I learned to set type, and 
worked two years at the 
case. After that I went to 
the Bancroft Company 
and learned the mechanics 
of book-making. I also 
learned the division of 
words, capitalization, 
punctuation and the other 
niceties of composition. I 
handled a great deal of 
manuscript and noted the 
style of well known 
writers. I actually learned 
more from an old printer 
who used to swear at me 
than from any _ other 
source whatsoever. Later 
when I arrived I met him 
in the Mechanics Library, 
and took occasion to thank 
him for swearing at me. 
His eyes filled as he said, 
“Well, Frona Wait, you 
were worth it.” 

With all this prelimin- 
ary training it is not sur- 
prising that the first article I submitted 
was accepted. It was an account of a love 
affair I had witnessed among the Nez 
Perce Indians. The story appeared in a 
Sunday issue of the Morning Call, and 
I was paid $25 for it. But don’t imagine 
I had the courage to go and collect the 
bill. I would have starved rather than 
Z0 into the same building. 


At a much later period I finally ap- 


By FRONA EUNICE WAIT COLBURN 


plied for work to the Managing Editor 
of the “Examiner,” who proved to be 
the man who had accepted my Indian 
story. He offered me $5 a week; maybe, 
if | could do a certain kind of special 
writing. I was to be paid space and the 
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third week I earned $45. 

For a year I held on. Sometimes I 
had only the $5 originally agreed upon 
—sometimes very much more. Then my 
chance came. I asked to be allowed to 
go to Sacramento to cover the inaugural 
ball of Governor Bartlett. The man 
sent to assist me got gloriously drunk, 
and I had to depend upon my wits and 


the proper use of $100 I had brought 


for such an emergency. A couple of 
double eagles held the wires for me, un- 
til I said good night. The greased 
palms of the special police at the door 
got me the names of all the guests. A 
diplomatic use of inside information se- 
cured full cooperation of the committees, 
and at midnight my task was finished. 
The next morning I had 
the satisfaction of seeing 
my report extensively cop- 
ied all over the state. Con- 
gratulations and praise on 
all sides brought me an of- 
fer from both the “Chron- 
icle”’ and “Call” before 
the end of the week. 

Then my troubles be- 
gan. I asked to be put on 
the local staff of the “Ex- 
aminer,” at a greatly en- 
hanced salary. I was told 
that the local room did 
not want women ‘as re- 
porters, but that I could 
have a regular salary for 
special work. This I re- 
fused and was finally sent 
to the local room. For the 
first ten days not a man in 
the place would speak to 
me. It was plain that | 
was not wanted. 

For weeks I was made 
to come to the office at 12 
o'clock at night. The lo- 
cation was on Sacramento 
below Montgomery, and 
the cobble - stone streets 
were dark and smelly from 
close-by fish and poultry 
markets. I used to gather 
up my skirts, take the 
middle of the street and 
run as fast as I could. The editorial 
rooms were up two steep flights of stairs. 
I always stopped outside the room until 
I could breathe normally and then go 
in with an exaggerated bravado, as if 
prowling around that locality at mid- 
night was a habit of mine. 

One of the admirable traits of a man 
is that when he is beaten he quits clean. 
He does not sulk. So the city editor de- 
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cided that I could not be bluffed out. 
After that he detailed someone to go 
home with me. It was funny to see the 
men hang around until one had been 
told to go with me. It would have been 
all my job was worth to have shown 
any interest in the matter myself. Once 
accepted the entire staff played the role 
of big brother. It behooved me to be 
exact in speech, dress, manner and de- 
portment. Behind my back and well 
out of my hearing the boys called me by 
my first name, and told wondrous stor- 
ies of my ability as a news gatherer. 

Came from college with young Mr. 
Hearst a fat, good-natured cherub of 
an artist named Briggs. By this time I 
was entrusted with big assignments and 
was often allotted an artist as well as 
other assistants. Once I stopped in a 
hallway to exchange a word with Briggs 
after several of us had covered a notable 
event. That night, about eleven o’clock 
when everybody was busy, one of the 
men said to me: 

“You like that fellow, Briggs, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “I think he is rather 
nice.” 

“Well, I guess you are the only re- 
spectable woman he knows.” 

Men have a way of talking at each 
other, but they are not supposed to be 
catty. Over in the amen corner a voice 
piped up— 

“Say, did any of you see Briggs last 
night ?” 

“No; what was the matter?” came in 
chorus. 


“Oh, nothing much. He was drunk 


again. It’s awful how that fellow 
lushes.” Silence for a few minutes, 
then—- 


“Well, I’m glad tomorrow is pay day. 
I’m going to be at the window when 
Briggs gets his money.” 

“Why? Does he owe you anything?” 

“Yep; ten bucks.” 

“You're easy,” said several. 

“No. I’m not, but you’ve seen that 
poor old hump-backed Chinaman hang- 
ing around here, haven’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“’That’s Briggs’ laundry man. I don’t 
think he’s been paid since Briggs came 
here.” 

“I don’t think he pays his tailor, 
either.” 

“Tailor! Huh! You mean the Mis- 
fit Clothing Parlor—Poor Briggs.” 

It was an unwritten rule that I should 
wait for the red-headed, freckled face 
office boy to open the outer door for me. 
Then dear old Mr. Croyland, with his 
long white beard, opened the inner door 
and ushered me into the local room. 
Here I was expected to accept a seat. If 
I hesitated, every one of the forty would 
in turn offer his chair. One day I de- 
cided to break through this cut and dried 
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ceremony. Without pausing I opened 
the outer door, nodded to Mr. Croyland, 
and went directly to the desk, took my 
assignment, and left the room. Mr. 
Croyland, who stuttered, followed me 
into the hall— 

“Fx-cu-se me, Ma’am,” bowing and 
stroking his beard, “don’t you feel well?” 

“Quite well, thank you, Mr. Croy- 
land, why do you ask?” 

“We-ll you see, Ma’am, you didn’t 
say anything, and I thought may-be you 
were offended—M-a-y be you heard the 
boys sw-e-ar-ing?”’ As if I never did. 

Each man, conscious of his own recti- 
tude turned sleuth and for several days 
suspicion ran high. I found it was no 
use. I was expected to be helpless and 
dependent. Long after I left off news- 
paper work I have found myself stand- 
ing in front of my own door waiting for 
someone to open it. 


In all my varied experience I never 
got rattled but once, and that was the 
night a crank threw a bomb at Patti, in 
the old Grand Opera House. Never 
have I seen a more representative or 
gorgeously dressed audience. ‘The house 
was packed. Arditti was conducting. 
Patti had just finished singing the mad 
scene from Lucia. As she ran off the 
stage a loud report added to the cres- 
cendo of cymbals and drums. A second 
of dead silence as the smoke from the 
infernal machine rose slowly. Arditti 
motioned Patti back. She came to the 
center of the stage, put up her hands in 
prayerful appeal and sang “Home, 
Sweet Home.” Her flowing hair and 
white robe made the picture complete. 
In the paralyzed audience some woman 
fainted. I can still see John W. Mack- 
ay, standing up in the Flood box, waving 
a handkerchief as big as a dinner napkin 
and telling everybody to sit down and 
keep quiet. 

My news instinct hurried me from 
out of the upper boxes. Outside I fairly 
pulled a dozing driver from his coupe 
seat, and ordered him to take me to the 
Examiner office quick. ‘There I fell up- 
stairs, and burst into the local room 
with “Oh, Mr. Ward, the Opera House 
is blown up and everybody killed!” 

“What are you saying?” cried the 
city editor, shaking me vigorously. 

“T don’t know! I’m hurt.” Then I 
wept hysterically. 

“She’s hurt,” said a voice, “Get some 
water.” I tried to drink out of the old 
battered tin cup with a hole in it. Most 
of the water went into my lap. The of- 
fice towel, almost stiff enough to stand 
alone, mopped up the water, but ruined 
my white satin gown. At this juncture 
one of our men bolted into the room, 
hatless, clutching a portion of the ex- 
ploded bomb. 

“Gee! Fellows, get a move on. There’s 
a panic at the Opera House.” 
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Shortly after I arrived, the telephone 
began ringing. In a newspaper office 
this is a continuous performance until 
heeded. Our man at police headquarters 
said: 

“Send someone to the Opera House, 
The police have just brought in an old 
man badly hurt by the premature explo- 
sion of a bomb he threw at Patti.” 

We had barely quieted down to work 
when a big fire broke out in a lumber 
pile on the water front. It was past 
midnight, the wind was high and the de- 
tails hard to cover with the depleted of- 
fice force. “To make matters worse, a 
telephone message from the Cliff House 
told of a ship on the rocks. Another 
scramble upset us all completely. It 
was a wild night outside—no street cars 
running—and no one on duty anywhere 
near the disaster. 

The paper went to press so late all 
trains were missed and the whole town 
spluttered because there was no paper 
with their morning coffee. 


interview I 
with Queen 


impressive 
was 


The most 
ever conducted 
Kapiolani, of Hawaii. She was en route 
to Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. Unlike 
her royal husband, Kalakaua, she had 
a pale yellow skin, and was rather good 
looking. Of the two, I think she was 
more embarrassed than I when I stooped 
and kissed her little, pudgy, fat hand. 
She was modest to the point of timidity, 
and contented herself with a few polite 
phrases expressing pleasure at being in 
California, etc. She dismissed me with 
a promise of her photograph, and I 
backed out of her presence. 

Years afterward, I danced with King 
Kalakaua, at the last function he at- 
tended prior to his death. He died in 
San Francisco, and was given by our 
Government the military funeral that 
he had always hoped to have. It was 
my duty to write of it. I have never 
seen anything more touching than the 
royal honors paid his orchid covered cof- 
fin as it swung aboard the U. S. Cruiser 
“San Francisco.” A flag-draped gun 
caisson with a military escort of cavalry 
and infantry bore the King’s body to the 
water’s edge. Here a handful of his 
people sobbed piteously while another 
race paid full homage to their dead. 

Another member of royalty I inter- 
viewed was the Princess Louise, daugh- 
ter of Victoria, and wife of the Marquis 
of Lorne, then Governor-General of 
Canada. They were going to Del Monte. 
As I came into their room at the Palace 
Hotel the Princess offered me a cigar- 
ette. In declining I said: 

“Please excuse me, Madam, I chew.” 

“Oh, you Americans!” laughed the 
Princess. “It is quite impossible to get 
a rise out of you.” 

The Marquis Pallucci, Chamberlain 
of the Czar, was an interesting trans- 
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planted Italian long in Russian foreign 
service. A true diplomat he conversed 
freely on all irrelevant subjects. In de- 
clining to answer my questions he said: 
“Really, Madam, we Russians are like 
the sheep on the Siberian steppes, which 
yield neither milk nor wool.” 

President Harrison declared he was 
afraid to go back to Washington. “If 
I tell the truth about California my as- 
sociates will say I am as big a liar as 
any other Eastern tourist.” 

It was my good fortune to interview 
many stage celebrities. I shall never 
forget taking Madam Bernhardt through 
Chinatown. Whenever we found a 
Chinaman stupified by opium she would 
fall on her knees and peer into the face, 
turning it from side to side—“I am in 
love with death,” she said in explanation. 
I asked her, as I did many others, “To 
what do you attribute your success?” 


“Bones, Madam, bones! My portrait 
with a greyhound at my feet was hang- 
ing in the salon. Dumas, peering at it 
through glasses, exclaimed, ‘I see a dog 
and a bone!’ And all Paris laughed. 
It is cruel when Paris laughs. Now all 
the world of fashion wears the long 
wrinkled glove, a la Bernhardt. In all 
my photographs you see the gown four 
inches on the floor in front, Madam, four 
inches. Ah, bones, I make them fine 
art.” 

Whatever Bernhardt’s faults were, 
surely no one could have wished her such 
a vile minded spiteful biographer as her 
alleged life friend, Madame Berton. The 
husband in the case fills an equally con- 
temptible role. 

An unusual experience was the inter- 
view with Nellie Bly, the winner of the 
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race around the world to prove Jules 
Verne’s theory, undertaken against Miss 
Elizabeth Bisland. Nelly Bly repre- 
sented the New York World, Miss Bis- 
land the Cosmopolitan Magazine. Miss 
Bisland sailed from San Francisco; 
Nellie Bly returned by way of this port. 
Acting on a tip, I boarded a tug at four 
in the morning and went out to meet 
Nellie Bly. She was a little mite, sug- 
gestive of the Bowery, but inclined to 
be friendly. As she came over the side 
of the ship and was lowered into the 
tug, she gave me a hearty hand-clasp as 
she said: 

“T wish I could talk to you, but I 
dare not.” She was taken straight to 
Oakland where she boarded a special car 
and was whisked away in the gray dawn. 
Her’s was a game of hide and seek across 
the continent, but I have often wondered 
who wrote her story for her. She was 
not a literary person. 

Everybody in the writing profession 
knows that there is an imp in type. 
Else how could such outrageous mistakes 
occur? At the first Baby Show held in 
San Francisco I was told to play up the 
winner of the first prize and to quote 
the mother exactly. This I did. She 
told me that her baby boy was called 
pansey-eyed. Imagine my feelings when 
I read the next morning that the child 
was parsley-eyed and that its mother had 
said so! 

It sometimes happens that a perfectly 
good reporter fakes a little. I did this 
once when a pet charity of the smart set 
was giving a big society Kermess for a 
benefit. 1 took the program and wrote 
a glowing account of the dance figures, 
described the costumes worn, the music, 


The ‘Desert ‘Rat 


Freedom, silence, wildness, the flowers in the nooks. 
You who have come to find that the desert is your mother, 
And have learned to read her as scholars read their books. 


Oh, you shall hear the singing of white stars in blue ether, 
Finding in their music the desert’s ancient peace, 
A peace that stills forever the world’s alarms and sorrows. 

And goes breathing through vast spaces until time shall cease. 
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decorations, and notables in attendance. 
Next day Mr. Hearst questioned me 
about the affair, going into details of 
special features and attendance. When 
I had enlarged upon it all I could he 
remarked dryly: “The only thing the 
matter with your story is, it never hap- 
pened. The president has just informed 
us that the Kermess has been postponed 
for a couple of weeks.” 


One reason for a raise in salary was 
my habit of keeping in close touch with 
foreign affairs. The Pendje incident, 
out in the Merv Oasis, near the gates of 
Herat, seemed about to plunge Great 
Britain into war with Russia. The man- 
aging editor sent our best special writer 
to interview the Russian Consul-Gen- 
eral. That worthy referred him to me. 
I was called into the private office. The 
managing editor explained the situation, 
and asked me if I knew anything about 
it. My yes, sir, caused him to fold his 
hands helplessly and gaze at me as if I 
were some new species of freak, as he 
said slowly: 

“Well, bless my 
write me an editorial on it?” 

“How much do you want?” 

“Three-quarters of a column. When 
it is finished bring it in here, and don’t 
say anything about it.” 


soul! Could you 


That was the beginning of work 
which carried through a Presidential 


campaign. If the great unwashed had 
known the sources of some of the com- 
ments on foreign affairs they would have 
gone up in the air, every prejudiced man 
among them. It will take a long time to 
make the public understand that a wom- 
an can think in terms of world con- 
sciousness. 


You who have smelt the purple sage, mescal and pinon, : 
Heard the singing of the wind along the heights; i 
You who have known the grandeur, loneliness and beauty G 
Of the towering skies when you slept out of nights. ‘y 

Q 
You who have heard the creaking of sun-dried saddle leather, 5 
Felt your mustang single-footing ‘long the trail; \ 
You who have seen the canons dusky dark veils lighten, @ 
Seen blue mountain shadows grow rosy, pink, then pale. Cae 

a 
You who have learned to love wild uplands, crags and colors, a 
Sea-green mists of sunset, golden shafts of morning light, XG 
The majesty of mountains, the desert’s open spaces— $e 
Have lost the world and gained it, finding strength to fight. ig 

3 
You who have learned to love all of the earth’s high beauty, 3 


2 
=), 


RGFECRORE 


“ORR 


—Annice Calland 
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San Francisco Then and Now 


By PAUL T. VICKERS 
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Booming Guns Announced the Entry at the Golden Gate of the 


AN FRANCISCO was inhabited 

long before King Tut was a puling 

infant in his swaddling clothes of 
long staple Egyptian cotton. 

Scientists agree that San Francisco 
peninsula is older than most of the Cali- 
fornia Pacific shore line. 

Dr. G. D. Hanna, in charge of the 
fossil department of the Academy of 
Sciences, says it is certain the peninsula 
was inhabited as long as 5000 years ago. 

What the earliest forms of life were 
is unknown, but it is generally agreed 
that the peninsula was early inhabited by 
Indians who were very inferior to the 
aborigines of the Atlantic coast, their 
intelligence, according to Soule, being 
about like that of the Hottentots. These 
early human inhabitants were not, how- 
ever, progenitors of the present San 
Franciscans. 

Frank Soule, quoting Venegas in his 
quaint and voluminous “Annals of San 
Francisco,” says of these first peninsula 
folk: ‘Their characteristics are stupid- 
ity, insensibility, inconstancy, impetu- 
osity, and blindness of appetite, and ex- 
cessive sloth and abhorrence of all fa- 
tigue of every kind.” But before these 
Indians of 5000 years ago, came the 


simplest form of life. One-celled ani- 
mals which sprang spontaneously 
from the slime of the tidal beaches, to 
borrow H. G. Wells’ account of the 
origin of life, used to swim up and down 
what is now Market Street. Jellyfish, 
many centuries ago, traveled up and 
down thoroughfares, though submarine 
then, where “Jelly-beans” now lounge. 

No extinct fossil remains have ever 
been found, which proves, according to 
Dr. Hanna, that the land has been above 
the bed of the sea for many centuries. 

“The first historical knowledge of 
these Indians began in 1769 with the 
discovery of San Francisco bay by Father 
Junipero Serra. When the Spanish mis- 
sionaries held their first religious cele- 
bration, the “Te Deums” and salvos of 
musketry frightened the Indians into 
the woods, but they later quit the call of 
the wild things in their native woods 
and heard only the ‘““Te Deums” in the 
missions of the early fathers. 

It is a far cry to the earliest forms of 
life on San Francisco peninsula and a 
far cry to Indian life on the peninsula 
prior to the founding of San Francisco 
by the missionaries, too far to bridge. 


But life from 1769 to 1854 is vividly 
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portrayed by Soule. His chronicles and 
current history form interesting com- 
parisons. 

The original name of the city that is 
now San Francisco was Yerba Buene, 
good herb. The town became so tough, 
however, this frank historian says, that 
apparently there was not even a good 
herb left, so the name was changed to 
San Francisco. 

When historical light first falls on 
Yerba Buena or San Francisco, it was 
a village of perhaps a dozen houses and 
50 inhabitants. The first house was 
built by Jacob Leese on the site where 
the old St. Francis Hotel stood. Soule 
says of this first frame house: “A man- 
sion which seems to have been rather a 
grand structure, being made of frame 60 
feet long and 25 broad.” People from 
adjoining cq@unties as well as Yerba 
Buena people were invited to the house 
warming. ‘The house was “tricked out 
in all the magnificence of an heir’s baby 
clothes.” ‘The “most stylish orchestra 
ever before heard in California” furnish- 
ed music. This orchestra consisted of a 
clarionet, flute, violin, drum, fife and 
bugle. 

“The abundance and variety of the 
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liquors served at the table seemed to 
please the Californians immensely.” One 
of the guests drank so much lemon syrup 
that he was sent away with the colic. 
The celebration was held on July 4. It 
was such a merry affair that Leese him- 
self said of it: “Our fourth ended on 
the evening of the fifth.” 

Indians and poor whites who were 
not invited to the house warming, but 
who stood off at a distance and looked on 
are said by Soule to have exclaimed: 
“What capital fellows these Americans 
are!” The historian naively adds: 
“And doubtless the white gentry thought 
and often said the same.” 

If Soule could see the new Standard 
Oil Building and other skyscrapers in 
Sun Francisco, he would probably keel 
over with heart failure. Writing in 1852 
of the amazing progress of the city, he 
speaks of the “huge granite and brick 
palaces of four, five and even six stories 
in height.” He thought the $17,000 loss 
suffered by owners of the 
St. Francis Hotel, when 
that structure burned to 
the ground in 1853, was 
stupendous. 

The sinking of street car 
tracks on lower Market 
Street authenticates what 
Soule says about the beach 
once extending almost to 
Montgomery Street. ‘This 
land was filled in with 
refuse and the beach con- 
tinued retreating till deep 
water was reached. Strand- 
ed ships were sometimes 
bodily engulfed by build- 
ings. In the early 50’s 
there could be witnessed 
the strange sight of an 
abandoned ship with its 
spars still reaching high 
into the air, on one side of 
First Street, with buildings 
on all sides of it. 

Winds that brought shivers then as 
they do now swept across San Francisco, 
but they were necessary then. The bay 
front was made a dumping ground and 
was a foul muck that might have har- 
bored a dreadful epidemic had summer 
weather here been hot as it is most other 
places in the United States. 

Soule loved his San Francisco, but he 
wrote about things as he saw them, not 
as he wished them to be. The immor- 
ality of the people from 1849 to 1854 
weighed on him heavily. They must 
have reached the high tide of gay times 
in 1852, for he calls them in that year: 
“Excitement-craving, money-seeking, lux- 
urious-living, reckless, heaven-earth-and- 
hell-daring citizens of San Francisco.” 

He says that he “may be harsh and 
that when the “ebullition ceases, the na- 
tural qualities of the clever and adven- 


turous folk will be developed.” And 
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again, “San Francisco people have at 
least one virtue, ‘they are not hypocrites 
who pretend to high qualities which they 
do not possess.” 


In 1851 Soule’s San Franciscans were 
a “wild- perverse race who enjoyed any- 
thing from a fall in the mud to kissing a 
pretty girl.” During the day and par- 
ticularly Sundays, “swells” of both the 
high and low orders of society cantered 
to the Presidio or the Mission, or scamp- 
ered among the foothills back of the 
town, or crossed the bay in small schoon- 
ers to Contra Costa. 


The Mission was the scene of much 
reveling. Two plank roads led from 
San Francisco to the race courses, gamb- 
ling halls and saloons which made that 
place so popular. Bull fights and bear 
fights were also frequently held in this 
place. Gambling became so bad, the his- 
torian says, the city passed an ordinance 
authorizing officers to seize all money 
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Traffic Cops Were Not Needed in the Early Days of San Francisco 


found on gambling tables and turn it 
into the city treasury. 

An organization arose, avowedly to 
combat lawlessness, but in reality to rob 
and plunder, according to Soule. These 
bands called themselves the “Hounds.” 
Their depredations finally became so 
serious that the famous “Vigilantes,” 
comprising the most prominent citizens 
of the city, were organized to fight the 
desperadoes. 

Soule gives interesting accounts of 
summary executions by these Vigilantes 
and concludes the story of James Stuart 
in a humorously sarcastic way. ‘This 
James Stuart barely escaped the noose 
twice at the hands of the Vigilantes. The 
last time they came near hanging him, 
and found he was innocent, they made 
up a large purse for him. Shortly after- 
ward Stuart was seen on the wharf 
shooting “craps” with the money collect- 
ed for him. 
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Chinese gambling saloons were espe- 
cially annoying to the author of the An- 
nals. He describes the bedlam in these 
places on Sacramento and Dupont 
Streets thus: “The wailings of 10,000 
love-lorn cats, the screams, gobblings, 
brayings, and barkings of as many pea- 
cocks, turkeys, donkeys and dogs, the ear- 
piercing noises of hundreds of botching 
cork-cutters, knife-grinders, file makers 
and the like would not make a more 
discordant and agonizing concert than 
these Chinese musical performers.” 


The polyglot population of San Fran- 
cisco in the early 50’s was a constant 
source of wonderment to Soule. The 
Yankees from beyond the Sierras he de- 
scribes as “tall, goat-chinned, smooth- 
cheeked, oily-locked, lank-visaged, to- 
bacco-chewing, large limbed and fea- 
tured, rough, care-worn, careless Ameri- 
cans.” 

His notions of what constitutes art 
appear odd. “The 5000 
French,” he writes, “have 
monopolized the  semi-ar- 
tistic professions of boot- 
| black, cook, wine importer, 
| and professional gambler.” 
His descriptions of the 
large German population 
might have cast some light 
on happenings in 1917 and 
other years of the World 
War, if such a_ conflict 
could have been foreseen: 
“Though comparatively few 
Germans (in San Fran- 
cisco) intend to return to 
the Fatherland, they all 
bear a strong feeling to- 
ward it, and when the op- 
portunity serves are always 
ready to celebrate their na- 
tionality and praise the old 
country customs.” He spe- 
cially praises the law-abid- 
ing industrious ways of the Germans. 


i 


Preachers in those merry days had a 
lot of souls to save. But they got paid 
for it. In the gold rush days, one Pro- 
testant minister was paid $10,000 a 
year. Before sin-killing became such a 
vital need in the community with the 
coming of the gold seekers, a town chap- 
lain was employed at $2500 a year, and 
his services were so popular that people 
crowded the doors and windows. Sun- 
day movies were not running then. 

This frank chronicler of early San 
Francisco saw both sides of the gold 
diggers’ character. “All honor to the 
sturdy and independent digger whose 
labors are peopling the country, culti- 
vating the fields, building cities, making 
roads, covering the oceans and the bays 
and the rivers of the land with steamers 
and conferring riches and happiness not 
only on the growing joy of California 
itself that hereafter shall be numbered 
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by millions instead of hundreds of thous- 
ands, but also millions of industrious 
workmen in every quarter of the world.” 

On January 7, 1847, appeared the first 
San Francisco newspaper, the California 
Star. This was a four-page paper 15 
by 12 inches. On May 22, 1847, The 
Californian was brought here from 
Monterey. A short time before this 
paper was moved to San Francisco the 
following appeared on its front page: 

“Our Alphabet—Our type is a Span- 
ish font picked up here in a cloister and 
has no VV’s (W’s) in it and as there 
is none in the Spanish alphabet, I have 
sent to the Sandvvich Islands for this 
letter. In the meantime vve must use 
tvvo V’s. Our paper at present is that 
used for vvrapping cigars; in due time 
vve vvill have something better. Our 
object is to establise a press in California 
and that vve shall in all probability be 
able to accomplish. The 
absence of my partner for 
the last three months and 
my duties as Alcalde here 
have deprived our little pa- 
per of those attentions 
vvich I hope it vvil here- 
after receive. 

“V Valter Colton.” 

Both of these papers 
ceased publication during 
the gold rush. ‘The editors 
said everyone from the head 
printer to the devil had 
gone off to seek gold. It 
is also true that the town 
was so depopulated the 
papers probably had no sub- 
scribers left to read what 
they might have published. 

San Francisco would 
have been a paradise for old 
maids in the palmy days of 
the gold rush and even 
prior to that time. One of 
the 1847 newspapers found in a census 
of the city that there were 247. males 
and only 128 females. The difference 
was still greater in ’49. Among these 
247 men was one minister, one school 
teacher, eleven farmers, one ocean navi- 
gator and six blacksmiths. No garage 
owners are mentioned. 

People who were so outraged by profi- 
teering during and following the war 
might have been mollified had they 
known what amateur modern profiteers 
are compared with those of 49. 

Eggs sold at $3 each, turnips $1 a 
dozen, butter $1 a pound, flour $40 a 
barrel, laundry work $20 a dozen pieces 
of whatever size; poor board was $55 a 
week. One purgative pill without ad- 
vice cost $10; with advice $25. Box 
seats in a tent circus were $55. Money 
loaned drew as high as 15 per cent a 
month. Postage on letters to Independ- 
ence, Mo., was 50 cents. 

Wages were correspondingly high even 
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when a worker could be had at any 
price. Carpenters struck for a raise from 
$12 to $16 a day. Taxes for the fiscal 
year 1851-1852 were $769,887; for the 
past fiscal year taxes were about $22,- 
000,000. Officials of the tax collect- 
or’s office say the collector in 1851 was 
paid as much for collecting less than a 
million as he is now paid for collecting 
22 million. 

Soule not only believed in the sum- 
mary executions of what he considered 
justice by the Vigilantes, but he believed 
in rushing cases through the courts. He 
says of lawyers who seek new trials, 
postponements and other methods of 
thwarting justice: “To these the op- 
portunity of making a speech, the tend- 
ency of which is usually to render a 
clear case obscure, though it doubtless 
serves to display the extent of their in- 
telligence and wisdom is of quite as 





Quail, Deer, Bear and Antelope Were Daily Features on the 
San Francisco Hotel Bil of Fare 


much consequence as meat and drink to 
other people. They could not live with- 
out it.” 

One of these judges of *49 sat in a 
rickety chair with his feet propped high 
above his head, paring his nails while 
listening to the charges against the 
prisoner. When testimony against the 
prisoner was concluded, the judge pro- 
nounced sentence. The defense attorney 
protested that he had not been given a 
chance to say anything for his client. 
The judge replied that it would not 
make any difference what else was said; 
that he had already made up his mind. 
The defense attorney defying the judge 
began reading a conclusion from Black- 
stone. The irate judge yelled to him 
that the case was concluded. “I know 
that, your honor,” replied the lawyer, 
“but 1 wished to show you what an old 
fool Blackstone was.” 

‘The law never attempted to interfere 
with the frequent duels of those days. 
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Half the town would flock to the scene 
of the duel; sometimes several schooners 
would carry the people across the bay 
to witness a conflict on “the field of 
honor.” Of these duels, Soule writes, 
“The public looked wise, savage and 
virtuous, and talked and drank; then it 
looked wiser and so on, and talked and 
drank again.” 

San Francisco was never a dull city, 
but the crisis of excitement was reached 
once every two weeks when the mail 
steamer arrived. Booming guns would 
announce its entry at the Golden Gate, 
and the populace would flock to the har- 
bor. In 1853, only 18 ocean steamers 
made this port. 

The author of the Annals was proud 
of his city’s reputation for good things to 
eat. He says in 1854: “The epicure 
might traverse the globe and find no 
finer living than what this city yielded. 
Quail, bear, deer, elk and 
antelope were as plentiful as 
beef is now. But only five 
years before, Soule wrote, 
“The announcement of a 
real cabbage dinner would 
set half the population 
frantic with strangely stir- 
red appetities.”” And that 
was before “Bringing Up 
Father” made corned beef 
and cabbage so popular. 

The much maligned San 
Francisco weather was de- 
lightful to this quaint his- 
torian. New Year’s Day 
was the best of all the year 
to him. “God made this 
day. There can be no dis- 
pute upon this head. You 
might submit it to the city 
council and they would not 
smother the remnant of 
their religion by a denial. 
The legislature at Benecia 
would be truthful for once and answer 
‘yes’.”” 

Soule’s sarcasm, minute description 
and peculiar views interest the modern 
San Franciscan in making comparisons 
of now and then. But even the pessi- 
mistic Soule was hopeful when he dip- 
ped into the future. In 1854 he prophe- 
sied: ‘““There need not be the slightest 
doubt but that the empire or rather the 
great union of peoples and nations in 
the Pacific will soon, perhaps in 50 years, 
perhaps in a century, rival if not sur- 
pass the magnificent states of the At- 
lantic.” 





“Yesterday,” by Colin Campbell 
Clement, first published in Overland as 
a short story has been dramatized by the 
author and has just been published in 
“Ten Minute Plays,’ edited by Pierre 
Loving, and published by Brentano. 
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HE SLIGHTLY bent figure of 

a man slouched stealthily along 

the heavily timbered slope of the 
Calaveras. The soft crunching of pine 
needles under his feet was the only 
manifestation of his otherwise noiseless 
movements. He walked with a certainty 
of purpose that implied the country was 
familiar to him. 

About five hundred yards distant, 
across a Marrow canyon, could be seen 
the dull glow of a light, hardly larger 
than the burning tip of a cigar. 

A crafty smile crossed the fellow’s 
hardened features as he veered to the 
left and headed for the light. 

He stopped abruptly in the semi- 
darkness and jumped backward as the 
slithering outline of a snake, crossing his 
path, crawled into the denser shadows. 
He hesitated for a moment, shaking with 
startled fear. Then muttered a curse, 
he went on. 


John Eggleston looked up from the 
chair where he sat reading a magazine. 

His wife, scarcely more than a girl, 
glanced at him every now and then from 
where she stood washing dishes at the 
kitchen sink. Her eyes, clear and brown, 
seemed continually filled with laughter. 
For a woman, she was tall, nearly as 
tall as he. Her age was twenty-two, 
nearly six years his junior. 

“Do you know, Nance,” spoke up 
Eggleston suddenly. “I was taking a 
pretty long chance when I brought you 
in these hills. Your willingness to come 
was encouraging, but I must confess I 
felt rather shaky just the same. After 
the excitement of a city like Oakland 
and the social life you were used to 
there, it was really a big risk, don’t you 
think.” 

“You didn’t understand, Johnny Boy, 
that I have you,” his wife answered, as 
she finished wiping the last dish, and, 
pushing aside his book, sat upon his lap. 

“Il am keen for it all here, everything, 
yet | could not presume that this life 
would appeal to you in the same way,” 
continued Eggleston. 

“It is all just because it’s you, dear, 
that’s the reason. Of course I get a 
little lonesome now and then, but you 
haven’t seen me have a real homesick 
cry since we came have you?” she asked 
with a smile. 

“That’s right, I’ve never seen you cry, 
have 1. But I never saw a robin cry 
either. Really, you are a whole lot like 
a bird, Honey, just as cheerful and 
happy all the time. “Gee, I’d hate to 
ose you, girlie,” he added, holding her 
tight. 
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A Bill of Sale 


By MILTON R. RUTHERFORD 
“But look at this,” Eggleston said, 
pulling from his pocket a rough piece of 
coarse rock. 

“Oh, I’ve seen pieces like that all over 
the mountain,” she answered, playfully 
pushing away his arm. “You haven’t 
told me how you liked the piece of cake 
I put in your lunch to-day. I made it 
from a new recipe. It is so easy to 
make. Just take a little of this and 
a little of that and throw them all to- 
gether into a bowl. Well, why can’t 
you say you thought it was good?” she 
added teasingly. 

“T’ll say it was good. Could have 
eaten two pieces like the one I had,” 
answered Eggleston, smiling. 

“You big pig,” Nance replied. “But 
why don’t you put that rock on the 
table, or here give it to me and I will 
throw it outside,” she added, reaching 
for the piece of quartz. 

“Just hold on there,” John exclaimed 
with a grin, catching the offending hand 
and holding it tight. ‘Now look closely, 
girl,’ he added earnestly, “see that 
streak of yellow across the side where it 
is freshly broken. ‘That is gold, Nance,” 
he cried joyfully, tracing with a pin, the 
narrow seam across the face of the 
quartz. “It is a very rich specimen, 
and if there is enough of it,” Eggleston 
continued, “it will be a cinch to interest 
Burns and his associates. Which means 
that they will put in a twenty-stamp 
mill, and we will get a royalty on the 
total output. I tell you, Nance, it sure 
will be velvet for us then.” 

Eggleston was about to put the quartz 
back into his pocket, when looking over 
his wife’s shoulder, his eyes came in 
range with the small window across the 
room, A startled expression came into 
his eyes, and the pleasant curve of his 
lips dropped into severe lines. 

“Why, John, what is the matter?” 
exclaimed Nance. 

“Nothing at all, dear,” he replied, 
forcing a smile. Lifting her in his 
arms, he arose and placed her in the 
chair he just vacated. “Sit here for a 
few minutes. I had forgotten that | 
left my pick out there by the cedar snag. 
It needs sharpening badly, and I am 
anxious to get an early start in the morn- 
ing,” he added, jerking open the door. 
He reached behind it and took his gun 
from the holster hanging on a nail, plac- 
ing it in his pocket. 

Eggleston closed the door tightly after 
him, as he warily stepped forward into 
the shadowy darkness. He searched 


carefully around the house and out- 
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buildings and the neighboring pines in 
the vicinity, but found no one. 

“That face at the window was his, 
there could be no mistake,” he argued. 
“If he had waited just one more year 
or even six months,” muttered Eggles- 
ton, apprehensively. 

“I shall have to find the pick in the 
morning after all,” John remarked to his 
wife as he returned to the house. He 
hung up his hat, but kept the gun in his 
pocket. “I must have left it at the mine. 
Well, Nance,” he yawned, glancing fur- 
tively at the window, “I am tired and 
sleepy, worked too hard at the mine to- 
day | guess.” 

Eggleston barred the door that night, 
and took special precautions to see that 
everything was tight and safe. But he 
could not sleep. He laid awake until 
nearly daylight stubbornly fighting off 
his nervous fear. 

The following morning he tried to 
make himself believe it was the result 
of his imagination, but without avail, 
and he was secretly pleased when his 
wife agreed to accompany him to the 
mine where they were to have a picnic 
lunch. 

John could not tell her of his fears 
without explanations that were impos- 
sible, and it was with anxiety that he 
left each morning only to hurry back 
before his day’s work was done with the 
fear of something, he knew not what. 

Every evening as it grew dark he 
closed the long unused blinds at the one 
window, and kept his gun with him both 
night and day. ‘The changes in their 
ordinary routine caused some question- 
ing from Nance, but his evasive answers 
satisfied her. 

Nearly a week had elapsed since the 
night he saw the face at the window. 
‘Toward the latter part of the afternoon, 
Eggleston was preparing to leave the 
tunnel. He had been burrowing with 
pick and shovel for months till he struck 
the lead that was now continually grow- 
ing richer. ‘The results were more than 
gratifying, and he smiled as he planned 
that night to write to Burns. 

He had attended to all details of the 
legal part. ‘The claim was carefully 
staked, and his location had been filed at 
San Andreas, the county seat. ‘There was 
not a single flaw in his holdings and the 
thought of his prospects took precedence 
over his anxiety of the past few days. 

The last few months had been filled 
with back-breaking toil. The tunnel 
had run through valueless ore and coun- 
try rock nearly two hundred feet before 
the true fissure was reached. Eggleston 
thought of his past work as he followed 
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the light of his candle towards the tun- 
nel’s entrance. His step quickened, he 
was anxious to share the good news with 
Nance. With the sudden changing of 
light as he reached the outside, his eyes 
blinked nervously. He turned quickly 
at the sound of a step behind him, and 
reached for his gun, only to have both 
hands seized from behind. Then a 
voice, slow and sneering spoke in his 
ear. 


“Hold steady, Egge, old boy.” 

Eggleston tried hard to free himself 
from the man’s grip, when he was sud- 
denly tripped and thrown heavily to the 
ground. Stunned by the fall, he was 
unable to make further resistance. He 
returned to consciousness only to find 
himself sitting with his back against a 
boulder and his hands securely tied be- 
hind him. Before him stood Bruce Bur- 
dell with an evil look in his eyes and a 
leering twist to his lips. 

“Now for a visit with Nance, and a 
litle talk over old times,” he said mean- 
ingly. “She might be interested to 
know what became of Bob Crandall.” 

At mention of the name, John Eggles- 
ton’s face turned white. He strained to 
loosen his bound wrists till the cords bit 
into his flesh and the white color in his 
face gave way to a quickened red with 
the violent exertion. 

“No, Egge,” Burdell rolled the nick- 
name over his tongue with subtle pleas- 
ure. “Don’t get all fussed up.” Then 
his mood quickly changed. ‘You won 
her from me,” he hissed. “You, —you—” 
In his sudden passion, he left the sen- 
tence unfinished and reached for his 
gun. 

“Hold your hand, Burdell,” Eggles- 
ton said quietly, “You know I am not 
afraid of you, even if I haven’t the use 
of my hands.” 

“T’ll tell her,” Burdell snarled, “that 
the man she married is a murderer.” 

Eggleston flushed hotly. The bald ac- 
cusation struck harshly upon his nerves. 
He could not prove that it was in self 
defense. Only the man who accused 
him knew that, and he could expect 
nothing from him. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for you,” Burdell 
continued, “I would have married 
Nance. But with your high-toned ways 
she learned to think I was not good 
enough for her.” 

“You weren't,” angrily interrupted 
Eggleston. His thoughts flashed back 
to the time before he married Nance. 
At first his only interest was to exert his 
influence to save her from the kind of 
man he knew Burdell to be. Then the 
unexpected happened. He realized that 
he had grown to love her. 

A few months later came the night 
before the day of their wedding, when 
early in the evening he bade Nance good 
night and started for home. The sky was 
darkened by a heavy fog and the street 
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lights helped but little. He had walked 
but a few blocks when a machine drew 
up beside the curb and two men, spring- 
ing from it, rushed upon him. He threw 
off his first assailant, and as the other 
came near struck him a heavy blow with 
his fist that dropped him to the pave- 
ment. He had already guessed his other 
assailant was Burdell and was sure of it 
when the man, afraid to fight him alone, 
hurried over to the fallen figure of his 
companion. 

“You have killed Bob Crandall. 
You’ve broken his neck,” cried out Bur- 
dell, dragging Crandall to the machine. 

Eggleston had stood bewildered, un- 
able to realize the import of the man’s 
words. He called to Burdell as the 
car started away. “You know it was 
an accident and purely in self defence.” 

That night to Eggleston was a night 
of conflict. His future was before him 
and to share it with Nance meant hap- 
piness. He felt honor bound to keep 
nothing from her, but he was afraid to 
tell her of what had happened. 

According to the civil law, he knew 
he was innocent. But he realized that 
to Nance the moral law would be the 
stronger of the two. If he told this girl 
whom he had grown to love so dearly, 
he would lose her. 

So he and Nance were married, and 
left immediately for Calaveras, where 
his mine was located. 

“Take your choice,” came the threat- 
ening words from Burdell, “give me a 
bill-of-sale for your mine or I’II tell her.” 

Eggleston looked up into the hardened 
features of the man before him. He 
realized that it was a choice of losing 
either the mine or Nance. He could 
not escape the issue, he would lose the 
mine of course. She must never know. 
He was concerned with a fear that was 
paramount to all else as he asked. 

“How am I to trust you, Burdell? 
How am I to know that you will not 
cause me further trouble if | give you 
this bill-of-sale?” 

“When I give you my word, you can 
bank on it. Come through, and you 
will never hear from me again,” an- 
swered Burdell. “But you will have to 
hurry, someone might accidentally hap- 
pen around this way. Will you sign or 
shall I tell Nance?” 

“T’ll sign,” Eggleston answered short- 
ly. 

“Here it is,” Burdell said, taking a 
bill-of-sale from his pocket, together with 
the stub of an indelible pencil. He 
stepped over to Eggleston and cut the 
cords that bound his wrists. 

“You didn’t know that I spent a cou- 
ple of winters up here prospecting about 
six years ago,” remarked Burdell, care- 
fully putting the signed paper away into 
his pocket. “‘I prospected all these hills 
and in this very vicinity too, but it was 
left to your devilish luck to fall upon 
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this rich lead. I know what you’ve got 
here,” he added. “I looked it all over 
the other day after you left. But it 
doesn’t matter now,” he added with a 
laugh, as he started down the trail, “‘it’s 
mine anyway.” 

Eggleston stood motionless, his heart 
filled with rage and disappointment. 
The late sun shone upon the hillside and 
cast oblique rays of light into the en- 
trance of the mine he had lost. With a 
shrug of his shoulders he grimly turned 
his back upon the tunnel. He was about 
to start for home when a terrified cry 
from further down the trail reached his 
ears. He recognized the voice of Bur- 
dell, and forgetting everything else but 
that a human being was in danger, 
rushed headlong down the slope. About 
two hundred yards along the trail he 
found Burdell, standing with a horrified 
stare in his frightened eyes. His right 
trouser leg was rolled up to the knee 
where his already swollen flesh bore the 
purple marks of the poisonous fangs of 
a rattlesnake. 

“Oh, Egge,” cried Burdell in terror. 
“T’ve been afraid of snakes all my life 
and now this one has got me.” 

Eggleston suddenly noticed the direc- 
tion Burdell had taken, and furiously 
demanded. ‘Why were you following 
my home trail instead of taking the one 
that forked off just above here? ‘Tell 
me, were you going to doublecross me?” 

“T loved Nance before you did, John,” 
fluttered Burdell. “I just wanted to 
get a glimpse of her before I left. That 
was all, so help me.” 

“Recognizing the truth in the man’s 
words, Eggleston started at once to give 
first aid to the sufferer. With the keen 
blade of his pocket knife, he made sev- 
eral slashes across the wound causing 
the blood to flow freely and carry away 
some of the poison. But with the con- 
tinued swelling and Burdell’s hysterical 
condition, he knew that if he could not 
get further help the man would die. 

Half dragging, half carrying the help- 
less man down the trail, he reached the 
cabin where he was met by his wife, who 
hurriedly opened the door and assisted 
him in getting his charge onto a couch 
at one side of the room. 

Fortunately he found a flask of whis- 
key which he poured through the closed 
teeth of Burdell who had now grown 
delirious. Came an hour when all had 
been done that could be done, an hour 
when every minute seemed hopeless. 
Then the patient was released from the 
coma into which he had fallen and a 
change for the better was evident. 

Not till then did Nance ask the ques- 
tion that Eggleston had been waiting for 
since she recognized Burdell at the door. 

“How did all this happen, John,” she 
questioned in a whisper, “what is he 
doing here?” 

(Continued on page 41) 
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O THE casual reader of the daily 

papers, the new palatial liner, 

Corsair, of the P & O line was 
merely an object of passing interest. The 
accounts in the big city dailies, describ- 
ing the elegant appointments of the huge 
steamer, her florist shop, swimming tank, 
gymnasium, as well as the startling pic- 
tures of her standing on end and tower- 
ing over the Woolworth building, were 
indeed calculated to arouse interest. 
Later some even paused in their perusal 
of the latest divorce or murder story long 
enough to read of her record runs and 
the subsequent rivalry with the railroads 
to make the fastest time between San 
Francisco and Puget Sound, and capture 
the bulk of the coastal passenger traffic. 


To that old fox of imperturbable un- 
emotional countenance, of slit-like eyes 
under pouchy lids, eyes that told nothing 
and scrutinized everything—Old Poker 
Face—they called him—to him she was 
principally a point, a moving point that 
traced and retraced those broken, red 
line-segments that marked her course on 
the chart. And they were all straight 
lines too, for, as everybody knows, a 
straight line is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points, and time and miles 
count, count immeasurably. Straight 
from Bonita to Point Reyes, on to 
Point Arena then to Mendocino, they 
were traced, skirting dangerously close 
to those out-jutting reefs and capes. 


To me, water tender, in the forward 
boiler room on the twelve to four watch 
—the grave yard watch, it is commonly 
called—she was primarily a double row 
of white glaring furnaces, an inferno of 
stilling heat and choking fumes, of roar- 
ing blowers and throbbing pumps, of 
sweating firemen and domineering of- 
fiers. And then there were the gauge 
glasses, long thin tubes of glass, that 
showed the waterlevel in the boilers. A 
mere cup-like line, it showed, reassuring, 
as it gently bobbed in the glass, but 
changeable as any fickle maiden. It no 
sooner had won your confidence in its 
constancy, than away it went up or 
down. 

I had been called from my bunk at 
nine that night, and for three hours, in 
the torrid sodden atmosphere of a freshly 
drained steam drum I had striven to calk 
some leaky tubes. At twelve, 1 went to 
stand my watch. The burly second en- 
gineer, calling me aside admonished me. 
“The old man’s after a record again. We 
want steam, lots of steam, and dry 
steam. Keep the water down, an inch 
in the glass, no more.” 
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Inch in the Glass 


By BERTRAM S. BOOTH 


It was with a feeling of trepidation 
that I walked forward to my post. The 
recollection of an old navy man’s yarn 
came vividly to my memory. A yarn of 
battle practice, battened battle hatches, 
low water, a bursted steam tube, two 
scalded corpses with battered knuckles 
and torn hair, clutching the barred exit. 


The hours of the watch seemed end- 
less as I paced the steel floor plates from 
boiler to boiler, my eyes ever on the fluc- 
tuating glasses. It was not a question of 
keeping the water down, but of keeping 
it up. In some of the glasses it merely 
bobbed up with the roll of the ship. I 
had signaled twice in desperation, to the 
engine room for “more feed” and twice 
the hand on the indicator had swung 
reassuringly in answer to “more feed,” 
but the straining pumps could hardly 
keep pace with the ever consuming fur- 
naces. Finally, in number one _ port 
boiler the water ceased to bob up at all. 
We were sixteen hours out of San Fran- 
cisco and should have been almost 
abreast of Cape Blanco. I could feel the 
big ship gently dip to the long swells of 
the North Pacific. A big one suddenly 
rolled her down, and she momentarily 
seemed to hang at that precarious 
angle. But my eye was eagerly on the 
glass waiting for the water to bob up. 
My ear was tuned to catch the slow 
click-click-click of the lifting check 
valve. Yes, the water was coming, but 
oh, how slowly. The ship had started 
to roll back and no water had appeared. 
A crazy notion that the glass was flooded 
to the top seized me. A frenzied open- 
ing of the drain cock showed me my 
folly. Somewhere down the line, a fur- 
nace started to back fire, setting the air 
ducts to a vibrant rumbling. It seemed 
to me like a harsh jeering laugh. The 
down pouring draught of damp salt air 
through the ventilators, told of thick 
weather above, and the incessant hoot- 
ing of the siren seemed to be directed at 
me. As I stood gripping the wide open 
valve, staring at the empty glass, under 
the glare of its electric globe, the heat 
devils dancing before my eyes, wrought 
up a strange optical illusion. ‘The glass 
seemed to swell at the top and bottom. 
An hour glass was printed on my dis- 
traught vision, and there, in all appar- 
ent clearness a small remaining apex of 
sand was fast slipping away—just an 
inch in the glass. 

I could stand it no longer. I rushed 
to the fuel pumps and in an instant, had 
shut off the flow of oil. The fires glim- 


mered a moment and died. The hand 
on the steam gauge began its slow de- 
scent from its proud red marker. 
Through the dead light in the engine 
room door, I could see the second as- 
sistant bending over the log desk. His 
trained ear had detected something 
amiss, and he turned quickly to the 
gauge board. One look sufficed. He 
bellowed a few hurried orders, and 
started for the boiler room, his grim 
visage red with pent up wrath. What a 
fool I had been. The water was al- 
ready slowly mounting in the gauge 
glasses. ‘The firemen were hurriedly re- 
lighting their fires. The big ocean 
liner, her engines stopped, lay wallow- 
ing in the trough. The pulsing life 
throb stilled, she seemed strangely, un- 
cannily quiet, a dead thing. Appalled 
at the result of my hasty action, I waited 
the onset of that hard veteran of the 
sea, but it never came. The harsh, im- 
perious jangle of the engine room tele- 
graph turned him back. I could see 
the pointer swing in desperate repeated 
appeal to “Full Speed Astern.”” I could 
feel the hull shake and shiver, as the 
whirling screws caught the water in 
response. I set myself for an impact, 
but whatever had called forth the alarm- 
ing signal apparently had been avoided, 
and we were soon under way again. 

A moment later I was surprised to 
find the four-to-eight man already be- 
low. “The second told me to relieve 
you,” he said, I’ll tend your checks the 
rest of the watch.” I turned and 
mounted the steel ladder, and was soon 
out under the stars on the ship’s fantail. 
Directly astern, lay the low grey bank 
of fog, from which we had just emerged. 
To the right, loomed the dark outline of 
a promentory. In the dark stretch of 
water that intervened, distinguishable 
only by the foamy ring that encircled 
them, were the myriad rocks and reefs 
of Cape Blanco. About a mile away 
and off our port bow lay the light ship, 
the bright intermittent gleam flashing 
vividly across the water. At the stern 
the quartermaster and the mate were. 
busy securing the sounding machine. In 
the gloom I heard a voice speak: 


“The lead showed thirty-five fathoms 
and a mud bottom, but the Old Man 
wouldn’t believe we were inside the light 
ship. ‘This inshore current fools the 
best of them. If they hadn’t stopped the 
engines down below we should have 
piled her up on the rocks sure.” 
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How The Modoc Indian War Started 


T WAS fifty years ago that the first 

skirmish occurred which lead up to 

the Modoc War and the killing of 
General Canby and the other peace com- 
missioners, resulting in the long and 
desperate resistance of Captain Jack 
and his warriors in the lava beds. 
C. Riddle was ten years old at the time 
and was present when the Modocs killed 
General Canby and his commissioners. 
Mr. Riddle’s father was an interpreter 
and his mother, Wi-ne-ma Toby Riddle, 
a member of the Modoc Tribe, brought 
the warning to the commissioners of the 
plans of the Modocs to kill General 
Canby and his fellow commissioners. 


“T was born at Yreka, California, No- 
vember 30, 1863,” said Mr. Riddle. 
“My father, Frank Riddle, was born in 
Kentucky, September 6, 1832. He came 
to California when he was 18 years old 
and worked as a prospector, miner, 
packer and at freighting, stock-raising, 
hunting and trapping. My father and 
mother were married in 1862. My 
mother is a full-blooded Modoc Indian 
and is a cousin of Captain Jack who, 
with the other Modoc warriors was 
hung for killing General Canby. Cap- 
tain Jack’s Indian name was Kei-in-to- 
poses. My father prospected and mined 
in the various mining camps of Califor- 
nia from 1850 to 1856 when he settled 
at Yreka, where he lived until 1862. 
Shortly after marrying my mother he 
settled on Bogus Creek, about 20 miles 
east of Yreka. My father was a typical 
Kentuckian. He loved to hunt and trap. 
In 1868 and 1869 we moved to the Up- 
per Gap country on Lost River where 
father ran a line of traps. There was 
never any shortage of meat in our camp 
for father killed hundreds of bears for 
their skins and we always had elk or 
deer meat hanging outside the cabin. 
Father died on February 21, 1906 at 
Yainax in Klamath County. He was 74 
at the time of his death. 


“Shortly after the close of the Modoc 
War, Colonel A. B. Meacham with 
Captain O. C. Applegate, my father, my 
mother, myself and some Modoc Indians 
made a tour of the United States. This 
was in 1876, the year of the Centennial 
Celebration in Philadelphia. When I 
was 19 years old I married the daughter 
of Chief Schonchin, whose brother John 
was hung at Fort Klamath. What's 
that? Am I an author? Yes, I sup- 
pose you might say that I was, though 
my business is raising stock. I wrote 
the Indian history of the Modoc War, 
because men like Drannan and other 
irresponsible and sensational writers who 
know nothing whatever of the facts, 
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By FRED LOCKLEY 


wrote books which purported to tell the 
story of the Modoc War and I wanted 
the public to know the real facts about 
the contest in which Captain Jack with 
51 warriors held over 1,000 Govern- 
ment troops, 78 Warm Springs Indian 
scouts and a company of Oregon volun- 
teers at bay from November 18, 1872, 
to June 1, 1873. 

“If you will read the history of our 
troubles with the Indians, you will find 
invariably that the trouble has started 
through the unjust action of bad whites 
who, after getting into trouble, appealed 
to the Government to help them out of 
it. My only interest in writing my his- 
tory of the Modoc War was to give both 
sides without color or without prejudice, 
so that the truth might be known and 
so that the people having all of the facts 
before them could form their judgment 
correctly. In 1900, 27 years after the 
close of the contest, my mother was 
granted a pension of $25 a month for 
her services in the Modoc War. She 
saved the life of A. B. Meacham and if 
her warning had been heeded, General 
Canby and the others would not have 
been killed. 

“The Modoc Indians got along peace- 
ably with the white miners and emigrants 
till about 1853. Some irresponsible 
white men fired on some Indians of the 
Pitt River tribe, killing several. The 
Pitt River Indians waylaid and killed 
some emigrants near the present site of 
Alturas, California, in 1853. Some of 
the emigrants hurried to Yreka and 


gave the alarm. Jim Crosby with about 
60 miners, started out to punish the Pitt 
River Indians. They met several bands 
of Modoc Indians with whom they had 
no trouble. They were unable to find 
the guilty Pitt River Indians. On their 
return from their trip Crosby and his 
men camped near a band of Modoc In- 
dians. Crosby visited the Modocs and 
gave them some bacon and bread. Know- 
ing that the Modocs were friendly, 
Crosby’s men did not put out any sen- 
tinels that night. They were attacked 
by a band of about 20 Pitt River Indians 
and several of the white men were 
wounded. Crosby, not knowing that 
the attack was made by the Pitt River 
Indians, ordered his men to clean up the 
Indians in the Modoc camp _ nearby. 
There were 14+ men, women and chil- 
dren in the Modoc camp and they were 
getting breakfast when Crosby’s men 
came and they did not know of the at- 
tack during the night and were utterly 
unsuspicious. Crosby and his men fired 
at them, killing 11 out of the 14. Three 
of the Indians got away and going from 
village to village, told how they had 
been attacked by the white men without 
This was the first Modoc 
blood spilled by the white men. The 
Modocs scattered, some going to the 
mountains and others hiding in the thick 
tules. “The Modocs had not been able 
to get word to one of the Modoc bands 
calied the Hot Creek Modocs. They 
came out to greet Crosby’s men with 
signs of friendship. ‘The volunteers fired 
at them, killing men, women and chil- 
dren. 
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“Next day Captain Crosby with his 
men, reached Yreka with a large number 
of fresh scalps of Modoc Indians to 
exhibit as a sign of their prowess. Most 
of these scalps however, were the scalps 
of old squaws or children. Captain 
Crosby and his men were given a big 
dinner and a dance and his men told 
how in two pitched battles with the 
Indians, in which they were outnumber- 
ed, they had defeated them. While this 
needless slaughter of peacable Indians 
happened in 1853, twenty years before 
the Modoc War, it was really the un- 
derlying cause of the Modoc War. 
Shortly after the massacre of the Indians 
by Captain Crosby’s men, the Modoc 
chiefs called a council of all the Indians 
in that part of the country. Captain 
Jack’s father was one of the principal 
chiefs in those days. Most of the head 
men decided that the only thing to do 
was to fight for their homes for it seemed 
they would be killed anyway and they 
might as well try to defend their long- 
time homes and protect their wives and 
children. 

“During this council, Captain Jack 
was a mere boy not over 15 years old. 
Boys were not allowed to speak in coun- 
cil, but being the son of the head chief, 
he asked to say a few words and was 
given permission. He said, ‘So far the 
Modocs have not killed any white peo- 
ple. Our hands are not yet stained with 
their blood. “The white people killed us 
by mistake, thinking that it was the 
Modocs, not the Pitt River Indians that 
had attacked them. If we kill the emi- 
grants and the other white people, it 
will simply mean that we will be killing 
innocent people and we ourselves will be 
killed for our acts.’ Jack’s father arose 
and said, ‘My son is but a child but 
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he has spoken good words. I hope in 
time to come that he will be a good 
chief of our tribe.’ Some of the Indians 
refused to agree not to kill any white 
men. Among these was a chief named 
Legugvokes. He and some of his young 
men attacked an emigrant train shortly 
after this, killing some of the white peo- 
ple. Survivors of this emigrant train 
carried the word of the attack of the 
Modoc Indians to Yreka and a com- 
pany of volunteers was raised to hunt 
down the Indians, my father being one 
of these volunteer soldiers who came out 
to kill the Modocs. After the massacre 
of these emigrants by the Indians, prac- 
tically all the Modocs took to the moun- 
tains where they lived for the next two 
or three vears. No emigrants were 
killed in the Modoc country, though 
quite a few were killed from time to 
time in the Pitt River country. 

“In the summer of 1856, during the 
Rogue River Indian war, Ben Wright, 
with some of his friends, joined a num- 
ber of volunteers from Yreka and start- 
ed out to find and kill the Modoc In- 
dians. ‘They killed the Indians where- 
ever they found them, irrespective of 
whether they were peaceable or on the 
warpath. Meeting a Modoc Indian who 
could talk English, Ben Wright asked 
him to gather the Indians together for 
a peace talk. The runner was sent from 
village to village and 45 Modoc Indians 
with their squaws, gathered at the Na- 
tural Bridge to attend the council. 
Wright and his men returned as they 
had promised, dismounting near the In- 
dian camp, Wright came to the Modocs 
and asked the Indians to camp nearer his 
men where he could hold a council more 
easily. He picked out a camp site for 
them on the river bank while he posted 











No Emigrants Were Killed in the Modoc Country 
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his men just back of the Indian camp. 
Wright furnished the Indians a_ beef 
and some flour. Captain Jack’s father 
was there and said that he was glad to 
be able to make peace with the whites, 
because they were tired of hiding in the 
mountains. Just at daylight Wright's 
men attacked the Modocs. Wright met 
Captain Jack’s father, who was gather- 
ing small brush to make a fire for 
breakfast. Drawing his revolver, he 
shot Captain Jack’s father dead and 
gave the command to his men to fire. 
The Indians were unarmed and before 
they could get their bows the whites 
charged them. ‘The Indians ran to the 
river, but Wright had posted his men 
there and as the Indians swam across 
the river they were fired at and killed. 
Not a white man was injured because 
the Indians were unarmed when at- 
tacked. Only five of all of the Indian 
men escaped and these five were badly 
wounded. After the Indians had been 
butchered, Wright told his men to get 
the scalps and so the men, women and 
children were scalped and the scalps 
taken to Yreka and shown to the citi- 
zens who gave Ben Wright and his men 
a big banquet and dance. 

“Captain Jack’s father was dead. The 
Indians met in council, went to the 
scene of the butchery and gathered all 
of the bodies they could and cremated 
them. Many of the Indians though, 
had been shot while swimming the river 
and were never recovered. For many 
months the Indians watched the river 
banks and found more bodies which they 
buried. ‘The Modocs took to the hills 
again where they hid for the next several 
years. Jack though a young man, went 
to Yreka where he met the county judge 
of Siskiyou County, and some of the 
leading citizens, who had learned the 
real facts of the unwarranted massacre 
and who promised Jack that such a 
thing would not be repeated. ‘They told 
Jack that if he would keep his people 
at peace and not retaliate for the mas- 
sacre of his father and the Indians that 
they would see that the white men did 
not attack the Indians again. ‘They also 
promised that they would not let the 
white men disturb the Indians nor take 
their land. However, in 1859 a good 
many white people began taking up land 
where Captain Jack’s tribe had their 
home near the Natural Bridge on Lost 
River. Captain Jack was able to keep 
his Indians from making any trouble 
and on their part, the emigrants did not 
kill nor disturb the Indians. 


“In 1868 a settler named A. Ball had 
trouble with a Modoc Indian over a 
Modoc’s squaw. Ball decided to let 
the Government settle his trouble for 
him so he wrote to Captain Knapp the 
agent of the Klamath Agency, saying 
that the Modocs were secretly planning 
trouble for the white settlers. Captain 
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Knapp wrote to Washington, D. C., and 
in answer to his letter the Indian Com- 
missioner in Washington appointed a 
peace commission to investigate. A. B. 
Meacham of Salem, Oregon was ap- 
pointed peace commissioner. Colonel 
Meacham in company with I. D. Apple- 
gate, John Meacham, George’ Nurse, 
Gus Horn and a company of cavalry 
were ordered in November 1869 to go 
to the home of the Modocs and hold a 
conference with the Modoc Indians. My 
father and mother were the interpreters. 
I was present. At this council the 
Modocs were ordered to leave their 
homes and go to the Klamath Agency. 
Captain Jack agreed to do this providing 
the white men would protect them from 
the Klamath Indians who outnumbered 
the Modocs and were unfriendly to 
them. The Indians were told to get 
ready to leave next day which they did. 
The soldiers provided eight government 
wagons with mule teams to carry the 
women and children to their new home. 


“Captain Jack with his men began 
making rails which they could sell to the 
settlers. Some Klamath Indians came 
with wagons and loaded them with the 
rails that the Modoc Indians had made 
and drove away. Captain Jack went 
to the Indians and asked them why 
they were hauling away the rails. The 
Klamath Indians said, “This is our 
country and you have no right to cut 


The white men have no 
Every- 
thing here—the trees, the grass, the deer 
and the fish belong to the Klamaths. 
We will not let you have any of them. 
You will have to go back to Tule Lake 


our timber. 
right to bring you on our land. 


where you belong. Captain Jack with 
one other Modoc went to the agency to 
see Captain Knapp. Captain Knapp 
said, ‘If I were you Jack, I would move 
my people up on Williamson River.’ 
Let the Klamath Indians have what rails 
you have cut—they are not worth quar- 
reling about, but if they bother you on 
“Williamson River, let me know. Don’t 
fight with them for I will protect you.’ 


“Captain Jack called a council and 
the Modocs moved to the new site se- 
lected by the agent, Captain O. C. 
Knapp. Next spring Captain Jack and 
his men began making rails. The Klam- 
ath Indians, true to their promise, came 
and took the rails away and warned 
Captain Jack not to cut any more tim- 
ber. Captain Jack went to the agent as 
he had requested him to do and said the 
Klamath Indians were hauling away the 
rails they made. ‘The agent happened to 
be in a very bad humor and cursed Cap- 
tain Jack and said, ‘If you come and 
bother me any more with your com- 
plaints I’ll put you where you will never 
be able to bother anyone. Get out of 
here and get out damn quick.’ Captain 
Jack said, ‘If the government refuses to 
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protect me, where shall I look for pro. 
tection?’ ‘The agent threatened Captain 
Jack and drove him out. Captain Jack 
said ‘I am not a dog as you have called 
me. I am not a slave. If you will not 
protect me here and if the Klamaths 
will not let me live in peace, we will 
have to go back to our old home.’ Cap- 
tain Jack called a council and said, ‘We 
will either have to fight the white man 
and the Klamaths or go back to Lost 
River!’ So they decided to return to 
Lost River. 

“They returned to their homes jn 
1870 and the government ignored the 
matter and allowed them to live there 
peaceably till 1872, when the matter was 
taken up and the government decided to 
make the Modocs return to the Klam- 
ath Agency. On November 28, 1872, 
the agent at the Klamath Agency re- 
ceived a telegram from the Secretary of 
War which said: ‘Major Jackson. Go 
to Lost River and move Captain Jack 
and band of Modoc Indians to Klamath 
reservation, peaceable if you can but 
forcible if you must.” My mother heard 
of the telegram and caught her horse, 
Snippy, and rode 58 miles as hard as she 
could ride to warn Captain Jack of the 
impending trouble. She asked Captain 
Jack not to resist the soldiers. She told 
them it would be better to go and sub- 
mit to the Klamaths than to fight the 
white men and have all their women and 
children killed. My mother rode 75 
miles that day. 


“This was on the 17th of November, 
1872. Scarface Charley, Shaknasty Jim, 
Steamboat Frank, Bogus Charley, Hook- 
er, Jim Skookum Horse and Curley- 
headed Jack caught their horses and rid- 
ing around to the north side of Tule 
Lake, they visited their white friends at 
the different ranches, asking them to stay 
at home next day as if the soldiers at- 
tacked them they did not want by acci- 
dent to kill any of the settlers or their 
white friends. The settlers promised to 
stay on their ranches and not take part 
in the trouble next day. That night 
Major Jackson with his cavalry came 
and camped four miles from the Modoc 
village on Lost River. The Indians held 
a council till late into the night, Cap- 
tain Jack urging them not to have 
trouble with the soldiers because if they 
did, it would mean the wiping out of his 
band. Finally the Indians agreed to 
go peaceably if the soldiers did not at- 
tack them. The Indians went to their 
lodges and went to sleep supposing that 
if they went with the soldiers peaceably 
there would be no trouble. 

“The soldiers, however, had different 
plans. They believed that the only good 
Indian was a dead Indian and so at 
dawn on November 29, 1872, the sol- 
diers rode into the camp so that they 
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The Invisible Guide 


N ANYTHING but a pleasant 

frame of mind, Grant Crowell, 

owner of the Hesper mine, completed 
his morning inspection of the under- 
ground workings and retraced his way 
to the surface. It had been a repetition 
of the same old story—nothing new in 
the stopes, not even a promising stringer 
in his prospect tunnels. He had already 
glanced over the previous day’s assay 
reports, checked up his bank balance, and 
found himself facing the disagreeable fact 
that the Hesper’s days as a working 
mine were numbered. The gloomy De- 
cember sky was quite in keeping with his 
mood as he strode along the car track 
towards the outer end of the dump. 
Rounding a curve in the deep snow- 
trench he discovered the lean, sinewy 
figure of Andy Wilson, his foreman, ap- 
proaching from the opposite direction, a 
pair of long skis balanced over one shoul- 
der. 

“Mornin’, Grant,” the latter greeted 
him. Crowell came to an abrupt halt. 

“Oh, so it’s you, is it? Where’ve 
you been?” he demanded irritably, ig- 
noring the salutation. “I’ve been search- 
ing the whole works for you! Why 
aren’t you underground, where you be- 
long at this hour of day? Those mut- 
tonheads in Number Two stope are try- 
ing to put in a finger-chute this morning, 
and a sweet bungle they’re making of 
it! You’d better chase in there and see 
that the job’s done right!” 


“Well, Grant, I'll admit I’ve been 
playin’ hookey from my job all mornin’,” 
confessed Andy, quite unperturbed by 
the other’s wrath. “But I had a darn 
good reason—somethin’ a helluva lot 
more important than finger-chutes, [’ll 
tell the world!” 


“Well, let’s have it, Andy!” snapped 
the young mine owner impatiently. 
“Don’t be all day!” 

“Grant, there’s somethin’ almighty 
queer goin’ on in the mine! It’s a kind 
of a long story, an’ I’ll have to begin at 
the beginnin’.. I haven’t mentioned it 
before because it sounds so _all-fired 
looney I knew yuh’d laugh at me. Yuh 
know, I’ve always enforced that rule of 
yours about the men countin’ their shots, 
to guard against missed holes. Well, 
one day about a month ago, the boys 
workin’ way back in the new raise an’ 
the two cross-cuts leadin’ out of it tried 
to tell me that at quittin’ time they’d set 
off a total of eighteen shots in all three 
faces—an’ counted twenty-four when 
they went off! I laughed at ’em, na- 
turally—told ’em they was gettin’ bats 
in their belfries! ‘That made ’em sore, 
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an’ not a one of ’em mentioned the mat- 
ter again, but about a week later the 
whole bunch—both shifts—threatened to 
quit if I didn’t change ’em to some other 
part of the mine! I tried to find out 
the trouble, but they were mum as clams 
—said they didn’t aim to be laughed at 
no more! So I changed ’em, an’ put a 
new bunch in their places. Grant, since 
then I’ve had to change crews on that 
work three times—had to put on a new 
bunch last night! I had a talk with 
some of the boys that had kicked about 
goin’ in there again. One old-timer— 
old Jim McCormick, it was, blabbed it 
all at last—that same old yarn about the 
extra shots! He said it happens every 
shift. An’ Grant, what do yuh s’pose 
that superstitious old cuss tried to tell 
me? Said it was the spooks of the Mc- 
Gonigal boys, blastin’ in the stope where 
they was killed!” 

“The McGonigal boys!” Crowell 
snorted. “Well, of all the ridiculous 
propositions I’ve ever heard of, that takes 
the cake! Andy, I’d like to laugh, but 
the memroy of that thing is still too 
fresh in my mind for that!” 

Mention of the McGonigals had re- 
called, in all its distressing details, the 
tragedy that a year before had marred 
the Hesper’s otherwise unbroken record 
of forty years operation without a fatali- 
ty. The two brothers, working alone in 
one of the old stopes, had been caught 
in a great cave-in and their bodies never 
recovered from the debris-filled ore- 
chamber, although Crowell had spent 
thousands in the attempt. 

“How about the rest of ‘the bunch?” 
he demanded after a brief silence. “Are 
they all superstitious enough to take 
stock in any such an absurd belief as 
that?” 

“Not a one would admit it, Grant. 
But all the same, you can’t hire one of 
those boys to work in there again for 
love nor money! ‘They'll quit first— 
they told me so. It’s a lucky thing, 
though, every man of them has kept a 
stiff upper lip about the whole thing, 
fearin’ the rest of the force would guy 
the life out of ’em—so that’s left me 
plenty of new men to shove into the 
places of them I’ve transferred.” 

“Andy, the whole thing is ridiculous! 
For two cents I’d fire the whole super- 
stitious gang! What’s the matter with 
those fellows, anyhow—have they for- 
gotten how to count?” 

“Grant, the boys are right about those 
extra shots!” 


“Well, for the love of Mike! 





Andy, 


you're as bad as the rest! Don’t tell 
me you believe that cock-and-bull story 
too!” 

“I sure didn’t until today, Grant! 
The boys had caused me so miuch bother, 
shiftin’ crews around, that I decided I'd 
investigate. At four o’clock this morn- 
in’ I went into the mine an’ visited the 
night shift gangs in all three headin’s. 
I counted their holes an’ watched ’em 
load—there was a total of sixteen loaded 
in all three faces. The night shift quits 
at five, yuh know, an’ so at four-fifty 
they lit their fuses an’we all lit out. It’s 
a thousand feet or so from those headin’s 
out to the main stope, an’ the boys out 
there never spits fuses ’till all three pros- 
pectin’ crews is out an’ past, ‘count of 
the smoke an’ the danger of flyin’ rocks. 
One man from each crew waits in the 
tunnel this side of the stope an’ counts 
shots. Well, Grant, I stayed with the 
boys an’ checked the count. There was 
twenty-one shots went off somewhere 
back in them old workin’s—where I 
knew there was only sixteen loaded 
holes!” 

“Rats!” snorted Crowell. “Andy, 
don’t look me in the face and tell me 
any such whopper as that! Man, you 
must have counted the echoes, too!” 

“Echoes be damned!” retorted the 
other with heat. “Grant, I know what 
I’m talkin’ about! Yuh know when 
you’re underground at blastin’ time how 
the concussion of every shot comes 
through the rock before yuh hear the 
sound? Sort of like a hammer-tap 
alongside of yuh—an’ then a couple of 
seconds later yuh hear the explosion. 
Well, every one of them twenty-one 
shots sent its concussion first, plain an’ 
distinct! The last five shots sounded 
different from the others—both the con- 
cussions an’ explosions was fainter, an’ 
as near as I could tell they come from 
somewheres higher up—to tell the truth, 
Grant, straight from the direction of the 
old stope where the McGonigal boys 
was killed! Yuh can’t realize it, out 
here in daylight—but inside there, with 
darkness all around, it was uncanny, I’m 
tellin’ yuh! In a way, yuh can’t blame 
the boys for the way they’re actin’.”’ 

“Well, Andy, this yarn of yours 
sounds like a pipe-dream! I don’t sup- 
pose you stopped to consider that those 
other shots—if there were any, which I 
confess I doubt—might have been in 
the Eagle? ‘Their stopes are only a 
couple of thousand feet in an air-line 
from where you were listening.” 

“No chance, Grant! I heard the 
Eagle’s blastin’, too, after our was over 
—mighty faint, but clear an’ distinct, 
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an’ different altogether. Them five 
shots was a heap closer than the Eagle, 
I’m tellin’ the world!” 

“Bushwa! I'll investigate this thing 
myself at blasting time this afternoon! 
I suppose you'll be telling me next 
you've fallen for that spook stuff your- 
self!” 

“Yuh’re wrong there, Grant. But 
I’ve got an idea! Yuh see, I went back 
in the mine again when the smoke had 
cleared away, an’ done a little investi- 
gatin’. I tumbled to somethin’ that 
looked mighty queer to me! Since break- 
fast I’ve been snoopin’ around some 
more—not underground, though—an’ 
what I learned sure set me to thinkin’.” 

“Well, what’s your idea about it?” 

“Grant, the conclusion I come to is so 
all-fired big I’m liable to swell up an’ 
bust if I have to hold it in much longer! 
But I sure don’t aim to be laughed at, 
so I reckon I'll take the risk. But I 
tell yuh what I’ll do—I’ll bet yuh a 
new twenty-dollar Stetson I can take 
yuh right to the spot them extra shots 
went off, an’ on top of that I’ll bet yuh 
that pearl-handled, silver-mounted Colt 
that’s for sale down at the Mono Com- 
mercial Company’s store that yuh’ll get 
the biggest surprise of your life besides! 
Take me up, Grant?” 

“I'll take you, Andy! If I lose, I 
buy the hat and gun for you; if you 
lose, vice versa. “That the idea?” 

“Yuh’ve got it, Grant! We may have 
a hard trip, an’ we want to get back 
before blastin’ time, ’count of the smoke 
in the mine.” 

“T’ll be ready, Andy. Meet me at 
the office at one o'clock. And now 
you'd better get back on your job.” 

The foreman started away, then 
paused. “Grant,” he began after a brief 
hesitation. ‘“There’s somethin’ botherin’ 
yuh. Yuh ain’t been your old, natural 
self for a long time—even the boys in 
the mine are beginnin’ to notice it. 
What’s wrong, old man?” 

“Everything! And, I’m at the end of 
my rope. Barring some unforeseen dis- 
pensation of Providence, I’ll have to shut 
the Hesper down at the end of the 
month!” 

The foreman whistled. “I knew you 
was runnin’ under a big handicap, Grant, 
but I sure never dreamed things was 
that bad.” 

“The Hesper’s on its last legs, Andy! 
There isn’t a ton of ore exposed in the 
stopes that'll pay the cost of mining and 
milling with labor and supplies at their 
present figures. I’ve been working at a 
loss for the past year. There’s only one 
end to that sort of thing, you know.” 
A huskiness came into Crowell’s voice 
as he went on. “It’s tough, Andy! I’ve 
grown to love the old Hesper—just as 
Dad did—and all of this, too!” He 
indicated with a wave of his hand the 
snow-clad slopes and saw-tooth peaks 
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that walled them in. “It’s all become 
my very life, and I don’t want any other. 
It’s my home and my world. Mother 
and Edith are different—you couldn’t 
tear them away from their society affairs 
and the old home in San Francisco. They 
can’t understand my love for this sort 
of thing—I guess that’s my heritage from 
Dad. He understood it, all right— 
that’s why he willed the Hesper to me. 
I tell you what, Andy—it’s going to tear 
my heart out by the roots to give it all 
up and go! TI’ll have to, though— 
there’s no other way out.” He paused, 
shrugging his shoulders in a gesture of 
helplessness. “Oh, well, there’s nothing 
to be gained by worrying, I suppose!” 

“Grant, I’ve got a thousand bucks 
locked up in Jim McNamara’s safe 
down there in the Northern. Yuh’re 
welcome to the whole pile, if it’ll help 
yuh any.” 

“I know you mean that, Andy, and 
I thoroughly appreciate it—but I could- 
n’t take it. It'd just sink out of sight 
in those old holes, like the rest of my 
pile.” 

Andy laid a reassuring hand on Crow- 
ell’s shoulder. ‘Well, Grant, don’t 
holler ’til yuh’re bit!” he admonished 
cheerily. “It’s two weeks yet ’til the 
end of the month, an’ a heap can happen 
in that time! It likely will, too, or I 
sure miss my guess!” he predicted. 
“Well, | reckon I'll trail along inside 
an’ show them dummies how to build a 
finger-chute! So long—see yuh later!” 

Crowell watched him as he went 
whistling cheerily away toward the mine 
entrance. ‘The loyal, happy-go-lucky 
son of the Sierras had been his chum and 
playmate in boyhood years, their ac- 
quaintance dating from the occasion of 
Crowell’s first, never-to-be-forgotten va- 
cation visit to his father’s gold mine. In 
later years that boyhood friendship had 
deepened into a bond that was akin to 
brotherhood. ‘Together they had learned 
the trails and passes of their wild moun- 
tain playground, hunted deer in its tim- 
bered valleys, fished for silvery beauties 
in the emerald depths of its ice-girdled 
lakes among the summit ridges. They 
were both the same age—twenty-six— 
but in his ways, Crowell was a full 
dozen years the other’s senior. Andy 
seemed quite incapable of outgrowing 
the reckless, irresponsible spirit of his 
boyhood years. Aside from all this, he 
was a skilled miner and competent fore- 
man, his position at the mine ranking 
next to that of Crowell, who found him 
quite indispensable. 

Dismissing from his mind Andy’s 
story of the mysterious blasting as too 
absurd for consideration, Crowell re- 
sumed his way along the track to the 
outer end of the dump. There, where 
the car men had shovelled the snow 
away and the view about was unobstruct- 
ed, he paused, his gaze roving absently 
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about over the familiar scenes that since 
boyhood, of all places he had known, he 
had loved the best. 

Beneath him lay Tamarack Valley, its 
floor buried beneath twelve feet of snow, 
double that depth in places where the 
winter winds had piled it in drifts. From 
where he stood, a trail in the snow, 
packed by the daily tramping of many 
feet, zig-zagged down the steep slope to 
where on the level ground two hundred 
yards below, a cluster of white mounds 
surmounted by smoking chimneys 
marked the site of the cabins and log 
buildings of Hecla, highest gold camp 
west of the Rockies. ten thousand feet 
above the sea. Just below him he spied 
a chunky, red-faced individual toiling up 
the last steep stretch of the trail, and his 
worried frown melted away in an 
amused grin as he watched the other’s 
laborious approach. 

“The top of the marnin’ to ye, Mis- 
ther Crowell!” the newcomer hailed as 
he puffed up the side of the dump. 

Good morning, Pat! Well, how’s the 
Callahan family getting along?” 

“Barrin’ thot me ould woman’s got 
the lumbago, an’ little Nora’s got the 
mumps, we’s all middlin’ fair, thank ye 
kindly, sor.” 

“Well, Pat, what can I do for you?” 

“Misther Crowell, I‘m ashkin’ ye if 
ye’ll take me back on me ould job.” 

“What’s the matter, Pat? Fired 
again, already?” 

“No, sor! I shtill got me job, but I 
don’t loike me boss.” 

Crowell laughed. “Can you tell me 
anyone who does like Austin, Pat?” 

“Faith, an’ thot I cannot, Misther 
Crowell, onliss bechance it’s thim gun- 
packin’ Tonypah rowdies he kapes on 
his pay roll, an’ a bullyin’, black-hearted 
lot they be, sor! Misther Crowell, if 
yell only take me back, ye’ll niver agin 
kitch ould Pat shlapin’ whin he’s sh’- 
posed to be wurrukin’, he’s a-promisin’ 
ye thot!” 

“Pat, I’d be glad to give you another 
chance, if things were different here. I 
couldn’t promise you more than two 
weeks’ work, though. After that, a 
shut-down is about the only thing in 
sight. ‘The old Hesper’s about finished, 
Pat.” 

“Ve don’t mane it! Well, lad, an’ 
I’m throubled to hear ye sayin’ so! Sure 
now an’ thot’s hell, Misther Crowell!” 

“Old Dame Fortune deals the cards, 
Pat, and it’s no use to kick, though I’m 
sorry I can’t take you on again. ‘The 
old lady seems to be smiling on your 
new boss, though! Say, Pat, where- 
abouts in the Eagle is he getting all this 
rich rock I hear so much about?” 

“Bejabers, I don’t know meself, sor! 
Aushtin’s kapin’ it moighty myshterious, 
he is, an’ barrin’ him, divil a man in 
camp but thim Tonypahs what’s minin’ 
it knows where the shtuff’s a-comin’ 
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from. Thim bullies is wurrukin’ some- 
wheres back in Crosshcut Number Sivin, 
on the Angle’s top livil, an’ thot’s all I 
knows, sor. Aushtin’s give every man 
Jack of us but thim Tonypahs ordhers 
to kape the hell out o’ there.” 

Crowell beheld a sudden look of ap- 
prehension on the old miner’s face. 

“Lad, who’s comin’ from the Aigle 
mine? Me ould eyes ain’t what they 
oncet was.” 

Crowell glanced toward the snow- 
mantled plant of the Eagle, a quarter of 
a mile away, the Hesper’s nearest neigh- 
bor and scene of a recent sensational gold 
discovery which had been the talk of the 
district for the past few days. Midway 
of the intervening space, silhouetted 
against the white slope, he discovered a 
dark figure approaching on snowshoes. 

“Pat, speak of the devil and he’s sure 
to appear!” he laughed, after a_ brief 
scrutiny. “It’s your highly esteemed 
employer, Mr. J. B. Austin!” 

“Holy Saint Pathrick! If thot divil 
sh’picions ould Pat’s been a-thryin’ to 
git back on his ould job, he sure will tie 
acan to me tail! Lad, I'll be goin’, 
an’ the good Lord kape ye ’til Pat sees 
ye agin’ !”” 

Callahan went lumbering down the 
slippery trail, and Crowell turned to 
await the arrival of his second visitor, 
wondering at the nature of the business 
that had brought him. The manager 
and part owner of the Eagle had never 
before honored—or rather, as Crowell 
would put it, dishonored—the Hesper 
with his presence. Austin climbed the 
steep dump on a long slant, twisted his 
toes loose from the straps of his skis and 
advanced with smiling face and ex- 
tended hand. 

“Good morning, Crowell! How’s 
everything?” the visitor inquired geni- 
ally, the effort required for this unusual 
affability but poorly concealed. Crow- 
ell’s response was courteous but cool as 
he strove to mask his dislike of the man. 

“Hope I’m not intruding at a busy 
time, Crowell,” Austin purred on. “If 
you can spare me a few moments I’d 
like to have a little talk with you.” 

“Certainly. Shall we go to my of- 
fice ?” 

“Oh, no! Not necessary at all! We 
can talk here quite as well. Crowell, I 
understand things are going badly with 
the mine. I'll put it a little more bluntly 
—I’ve been led to believe that you're in 
a serious fix financially and facing an 
immediate shut-down. Am I right?” 

“You seem to be pretty well posted 
with regard to my affairs, Austin. What 

usiness is that of yours?” 

“No offense intended, Crowell! You 
needn’t answer that question if you pre- 
ler not to. But assuming that certain 
tumors I’ve heard are true, I’ve come 
Prepared to make you an of-er, and in- 
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cidentally save you from a disastrous 
smash. I’ll give you ten thousand dol- 
lars for the Hesper, cash down!” 

Crowell studied the other for a long 
moment. “Am I to understand that you 
are making this offer on behalf of all 
Eagle stockholders, Austin, or as a 
private speculation of your own?” 

The other laughed loudly. “Stock- 
holders!” he guffawed. “Say, Crowell, 
you certainly don’t imagine I was fool 
enough to let out the news of a bonanza 
such as I’ve uncovered without first get- 
ting rid of those poor fish, do you? Why, 
man, every share of Eagle stock has 
stood in my name for more than a 
month! Every single dollar in divi- 
dends the Eagle pays from now on goes 
into the pockets of 8 B. Austin!” He 
slapped his thigh in emphasis of this 
statement. ‘Stockholders! Haw! Haw! 
Call ’em suckers, Crowell! I already 
owned the controlling interest, as you 
know, and I hammered the stock down 
to almost nothing by letting out some 
discouraging reports and then voting a 
heavy assessment. ‘That made the boobs 
let go, you can bet! After my brokers 
had corralled the last outstanding share 
I let the news out—big strike just made, 
and all that! Pretty slick, eh?” 

Apparently expecting commendation 
for his astuteness, he paused, leering at 
Crowell with a familiarity disgusting to 
the latter. 

“Well, how about it, Crowell?” he 
pursued. “You'd better take my ad- 
vice and sell while you’ve got a chance! 
Think over my offer for a day or two 
if you like. I’m in no rush.” 

“You can have my answer now, Aus- 
tin. I don’t care to sell.” 

“T’ll make it twenty-five thousand, 
then!” 

Crowell’s face darkened. 

“Austin, if you offered me a million 
for the mine, it would make no differ- 
ence! I won't sell—to you! For the 
ten years past you and your methods 
have been a disgrace to this camp! Your 
reputation and your rotten, swindling 
deals have smelled to high heaven until 
your name has become a byword in the 
mining world! You've given the entire 
Hecla district a black eye amongst min- 
ing men, so that it’s no longer possible 
to get a dollar of outside capital for 
investment here! If there was any jus- 
tice in this old world, every dollar 
you're taking out of that new bonanza 
of yours would go into the pockets of 
the poor dupes you’ve swindled of their 
hard-earned savings! Before I'd see the 
Hester in your dirty hands and its name 
decorating the pages of your lying cir- 
culars, you crook, I’d shut the mine 
down and let it lie idle and caving until 
the crack of doom!” 

“That’s what it’s going to do, all 
right!” sneered Austin. “Crowell, 
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you're a sentimental fool! You've lost 
your last chance to pull out of the hole 
you're in! I retract that offer—I 
wouldn’t buy your damned mine from 
you now if I could get it for a plugged 
nickel !”” 

“Get off my ground, you red-handed 
cur!” Crowell was fast losing control 
of himself. 

Austin’s face went white and this thin 
lips curled back in a wolfish snarl. 
“What do you mean by that?” 

“You know well enough what I 
mean!”’ Crowell pointed his finger ac- 
cusingly in the other’s distorted face. 
“There’s thirty graves down there in 
the cemetery at Hecla that were filled 
on Christmas day, two years ago— 
eighteen of them women and children! 
You’re as guilty of their murder as if 
you'd killed them with your own hands, 
you hound!” 





For a single instant he saw fear writ- 
ten in every line of the other’s face; 
then defiance took its place. 

“To hell with you!” Austin spat the 
words viciously, kicking his toes into 
his ski straps. ‘To hell with you!” he 
flung back over his shoulder, side-step- 
ping until the up-curved points lined to- 
wards his distant camp. Crowell watch- 
ed his departure with mingled feelings 
of anger and disgust. At last, chilled 
from his long stay in the open without 
exertion, he shivered, buttoned his mack- 
inaw and retraced his steps toward his 
office. 

Passing through a short tunnel with 
roof and walls of shovel-marked snow, 
he entered the big snow-shed beyond. 
Electric lights glittered brightly in the 
enclosed space that otherwise would have 
been dark as night. The mill and all 
of the buildings of the Hesper, includ- 
ing the living quarters of the men, stood 
huddled in a great excavation at the 
tunnel entrance. A roof of heavy timber, 
built flush with the slope of the moun- 
tain side and supported by a massive sys- 
tem of posts, braces and cribbing, pro- 
tected the frailer structures beneath 
from the danger of snow-slides. 

Twice these terrible agents of destruc- 
tion had thundered harmlessly over the 
shed, spending their titanic force upon 
unprotected Hecla below, with fearful 
results to the little town. 

Crowell, as well as almost every other 
resident of the district, blamed the last 
of these disasters directly upon Austin. 
There had been a thaw, followed by a 
day of heavy rain. Andy, returning 
from a dangerous snow-shoe trip, had 
reported that the snow on the steep 
slope all the way from ‘Tioga Crest 
down to the level of the Hesper and 
Eagle mines was in a dangerous condi- 
tion, cracking and ready to slide. ‘The 
two mines, protected by their sheds, were 
in no danger whatever, but Crowell, 
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thinking of the dwellers in the town 
below, and fearing that the concussion of 
underground blasting—slight though it 
would be at the surface—might possibly 
start that fearful downward rush, had 
decided not to risk the firing of a single 
shot in the Hesper until the next freeze 
had ended the peril. 


He had immediately dispatched a 
trustworthy snow-shoe messenger to 
Austin, acquainting him with the facts 
and suggesting that he take a similar 
precaution. Whether that message had 
ever reached Austin or not had been a 
much-debated question in Hecla ever 
since. The ugly fact remained that 
shortly afterward the muffled detona- 
tions of exploding dynamite in the Eagle 
mine and the first crash of the impending 
slide had come simultaneously. Whether 
it had been a ghastly coincidence or be- 
cause, as Crowell had feared, the slight 
jar had precipitated the catastrophe, was 
another open question, with the majority 
strongly inclining to the latter belief. 
It had been Hecla’s most disastrous of 
all slides, and when Crowell and his men 
had descended to the harrowing work of 
rescue, the scenes in the little town had 
defied description. 

On a gloomy Christmas day, the sad- 
dest of all days in its history, Hecla 
buried its dead, and when the last rites 
were over, a column of grim, silent men 
had wound its way over the gigantic 
debris piles to the Eagle mine. Austin 
had pleaded his ignorance of conditions, 
swearing that Crowell’s message had not 
been received. ‘There had been no wit- 
ness to that fact. The messenger him- 
self had perished in the slide—on his 
return, Crowell had always firmly be- 
lieved, after accomplishing his mission, 
for there had been ample time for the 
delivery of the message and issuing of 
the necessary orders. That Austin him- 
self was still living was due solely to 
the fact that the men of Hecla had given 
him the benefit of the doubt. 

Since that day, dark suspicions had 
lingered in the minds of all Heclans, and 
Austin had been hated by the mountain 
people with a bitterness that time had 
failed to dull. Because jobs were scarce, 
Hecla men still worked in his mine, ac- 
cepting his tainted money in return for 
their toil, though one and all cursing 
the necessity that drove them to it. Un- 
daunted by the disaster, a new Hecla 
had risen upon the ruins of the old, its 
people imbued with that indomitable 
spirit which has made the West what it 
is today. 

Following the car track, Crowell con- 
tinued along a narrow passageway, 
flanked by doorways, lighted windows 
and orderly piles of framed mine timbers, 
past the opening of a branch passage in 
which the steamy air pulsed with the 
deep throbbing of a compressor and the 
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rumble of pounding stamps, coming at 
last to the little building that served for 
his office and living quarters. Poking 
up the fire and seating himself with feet 
braced against the nickeled guard-rail 
of the big heater, he wasted a fruitless 
hour mentally groping for a way out of 
his financial difficulties. The clangor of 
the boarding-house gong announcing the 
noon meal aroused him at last and he 
went to lunch. An hour later Andy 
found him waiting at the office, scowling 
and irritable. 

“Ready, Grant?” 

“Any time, Andy. I want you to dis- 
tinctly understand, though, that I con- 
sider this the biggest fool expedition I’ve 
ever embarked on. I don’t take any 
stock whatever in that crazy yarn of 
yours, I can tell you that!” 

“Maybe yuh’ll change your mind 
later! Bring along your compass, Grant, 
an’ the blue-print that shows the old 
upper levels. Maybe we'll need the 
map, but most likely we won’t. Yuh 
see, I’ve got a guide waitin’ to take us 
right to where that spooky blastin’s goin’ 
on, map or no map!” 

“Oh, you have, have you?” Crowell’s 
tone was edged with sarcasm. ‘“‘Any- 
thing else you’d advise me to take?” 

“You bet! All of that missin’ good 
nature of yours yuh can dig up, Grant 
—it ain’t so heavy to pack around as a 
grouch.” Crowell had no come-back for 
this thrust. 

With a plentiful supply of matches 
and their pockets filled with extra cand- 
les, they entered the long main tunnel. 
A thousand feet in from the portal, hol- 
low rumblings and clankings and the 
rhythmic purring of machine drills be- 
came audible, filling the darkness about 
them with weird echoes, the sounds 
growing more distinct as they approached 
the big stope ahead. ‘Their way led 
through the ore-chamber and into the 
extension of the tunnel beyond. Five 
hundred feet more, and Andy turned 
off into an unused cross-cut that 
branched to the right. At its farther 
end they paused beneath the foot of an 
old vertical raise extending upward into 
the higher levels of the mine—old levels 
worked out and abandoned twenty to 
forty years before. 

The light from their candles revealed 
the rotten ladderway and crumbling 
timbers for a short distance above their 
heads. Above that, timbers and ladder- 
way vanished in unfathomable darkness. 

“Where’s that guide you were talking 
about?” demanded Crowell, his curi- 
osity getting the better of him. 

“He’s right here, an’ from now on 
he’ll be with us, showin’ us the way. Yuh 
won't see him, though—he’s plumb in- 
visible.” 

“Spook, huh?” Crowell’s sarcasm was 
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cutting. He skeptically studied the 
other for symptoms of insanity, finding 
none. 

“TI never said that!” retorted Andy, 
“Now quit pesterin’ me with questions, 
Yuh’ll sure need all your breath climbin’ 
these old raises. Grant, these old lad- 
ders are mighty rotten. We'll go up 
"em one at atime. Don’t start climbin’ 
til yuh see my light wave three times — 
that'll mean I’m at the top. An’ stand 
clear—if anythin’ busts, I’m goin’ to 
land down here like a ton of brick!” 

Crowell watched his companion’s up- 
ward progress until his candle became a 
flickering pin-point of light far above. 
Then, at the signal agreed upon, he 
commenced his climb. The ladder was 
indeed rotten, and he proceeded cauti- 
ously, ready at an instant’s warning to 
grab for the heavy wall-timbers. At 
last he joined Andy at the top, and to- 
gether the two toiled up a long, steep 
incline partially filled with loose rock 
and old timbers. After that came an- 
other vertical raise, followed by a short 
stretch of level drift, and they found 
themselves in an old stope. It was a 
very large one. Great boulders and 
masses of crumbled rock that had caved 
from the roof and wails littered the 
floor, and their lights revealed other 
masses, tons in weight, hanging and tot- 
tering, ready to crash at the slightest jar. 
A sudden sharp cracking sound startled 
them. Crowell knew that sound—the 
miner’s warning of “working” ground— 
the danger-signal of an impending cave- 
in that might come in moments or per- 
haps not for days. It was a sound no 
miner likes to hear. Andy hesitated, 
then came to a halt. 

“What are you waiting for?” growled 
Crowell, with an uneasy glance over- 
head. “This place is a death-trap! 
Let’s get out of here!” 

“Hold your horses, Grant! Look at 
your map an’ tell me how many ways 
there is out, an’ where they’re at. That'll 
save us a heap of prowlin’ around.” 

“Where's that spooky guide of yours? 
He’s a jim-dandy!” jeered Crowell, im- 
patient to be gone from this dangerous 
spot. 

““He’s showed me the way so far, but 
he goes on strike when he gets into a 
big hole like this,” explained Andy. 
“We'll find him ready an’ waitin’, 
though, somewheres ahead at the proper 
outlet for us to take. What does the 
map say, Grant?” 

The map indicated four outlets from 
the old ore-chamber. 

“No use tryin’ the winzes,” decided 
Andy. ‘“We’re headin’ up, not down. 
That leaves the drift an’ the raise. Steer 
us a compass course to that raise, Grant.” 

Consulting the map, Crowell led the 
way, compass in hand. 

“Look out you don’t touch this roof!” 
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he warned anxiously as they crawled 
over the tops of huge piles of rock and 
shattered timbers. When the farther 
wall became visible, Andy went ahead 
and soon discovered the foot of the old 
rise. He stood for a moment beneath 
the black opening, his candle lifted as 
high as he could reach. 


“Nothin’ doin’, Grant! I reckon it’ll 
be the drift.” As they proceeded along 
the wall in the direction indicated by the 
map, there was a muffled crash some- 
where behind them and Crowell felt the 
rock floor tremble beneath a heavy im- 
pact. A violent puff of air extinguished 
their candles, leaving them in Stygian 
darkness. 


“Some cave-in, that!” laughed Andy 
as they relighted their candles. “Grant, 
it we'd been under that, we’d be lookin’ 
like a couple of Cookee’s flapjacks about 
now!” 

“Ugh!” shivered Crowell. “Don’t 
talk about it! Let’s get out of here!” 

A few moments later they discovered 
the drift. The entrance was caved so 
that the opening would barely admit the 
vody of aman. Andy poked his candle 
into the hole and peered through. 

“Looks like bad goin’ ahead, Grant,” 
he announced. “But my guide’s here, 
an’ says this is the way, so in we go!” 

The next half hour was one that 
tried their patience and courage to the 
utmost. In places the drift had caved 
until the space between roof and debris 
piles beneath was so small that for yards 
at a time they were forced to crawl. In 
many such places the crumbling roof 
threatened to collapse at a touch and 
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crush the life from them. As they toiled 
along, numerous branch passages led off 
to the side or gaped above them. Andy 
paused at each of these points and 
Crowell watched him curiously, mysti- 
fied by his actions. After a brief study 
of his candle flame he would announce 
“Nothin’ doin’,” or “This is her,” as 
the case happened to be. Enlighten- 
ment slowly came to Crowell, and with 
it his temper rose to boiling point. 
Crawling through a particularly difficult 
hole he caught up with the other in a 
place where the space between floor and 
roof permitted them to stand erect. 

“Hold on a minute!” he exploded. 
“I’m calling this wild-goose chase off, 
here and now! I’ve had enough! Andy 
you blamed idiot, I’ve tumbled to that 
‘guide’ of yours—you’re following the 
air current that’s circulating through 
these old workings—regardless of where 
it takes us! You dummy, the air cir- 
culating through any mine flows in 
through the lower-most openings, out 
through the higher ones—you ought to 
know that! It’s the simplest and most 
fundamental of all the laws of mine 
ventilation. I can tell you right now, 
without going another step, where this 
‘guide’ of yours will lead us to—the 
mouth of the Bill Bodie tunnel! The 
Hesper’s only surface outlet above the 
lower tunnel, you idiot!” 


Andy took chis call-down good-na- 
turedly. “Grant, yuh’re plumb wrong! 
This mornin’ I thought it was darn 
queer when I found air a-blowin’ up 
that old raise down in the west cross- 
cut, with all that snow outside. Right 
after breakfast I snowshoed up to the 
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mouth of that old Bill Bodie tunnel 
Just like I thought, she’s sealed up 
tighter’n a drum with twenty feet or 
more of hard, packed snow!” 


He paused, noting the effect of his 
words. “I’m glad to see yuh’re comin’ 
around to my way of thinkin’,” he grin- 
ned. “This air couldn’t be circulatin’ 
unless there was a surface openin’ some- 
wheres else. I’ve a darn good idea 
where it is! I reckon yuh get the drift 
of my remarks, Grant.” 


Crowell was dumfounded as he di- 
gested the other’s surprising statement. 
One possible point of egress for the 
moving air flashed into his mind, almost 
instantly suggesting a possible explana- 
tion of the mysterious blasting. At best 
it was but a remote possibility, yet so 
startling that it fairly stunned him. 


“Andy, you don’t mean—you don’t 
suppose—"” he gasped incredulously. 
“sy ” 

Good Lord. 


“We'll darn soon know, Grant! Well, 


let’s go!” 


For half an hour more they toiled 
through a twisting, branching, caving 
labyrinth, dangerous in the extreme. At 
every branch opening. Andy consulted 
his invisible guide. The faint movement 
of the air was almost imperceptible to 
the senses, but readily revealed and its 
direction indicated by the flickering of 
the candle flame. At last they crawled 
wearily out of the top of a long, steep 
incline and seated themselves for a rest 
on a level rock floor. 


(To Be Continued) 
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One of Many Scenes of Mining Operations 
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(Continued From August) 


N one occasion Kamehameha pro- 

posed that his spiritual adviser 

should Jeap from a certain preci- 
pice, calling upon his God to save him 
from destruction; Kamehameha said that 
if the prayer were answered, he would 
accept the white man’s God, which re- 
minds us of a similar incident recorded 
in the Bible. 

Hawaiian commerce began with the ex- 
change of food products for trinkets and 
articles of substantial value made of iron 
and steel. It was soon discovered, how- 
ever, that in their fragrant sandalwood 
the Hawaiians possessed an article eager- 
ly sought for by the Chinese ; whereupon 
an extensive and lucrative trade in this 
prized commodity was quickly built up 
and from it the King and Chiefs received 
large revenues. With funds thus ob- 
tained, the King purchased a luxurious, 
sea-going American yacht, a schooner of 
considerable size, and many expensive 
articles of personal and household use. 
Chiefs and natives of lower rank were 
not slow to follow the King’s example 
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How Hawaiian Islands Came on the Map 


By JUNIUS C. HOAG 
and 
EARNEST B. HOAG 


which the weary missionaries were not 
permitted to land, the King went out to 
the ship. His clothing consisted of the 
malo (breech clout), a green silk scarf 
and necklace. At this time he gave re- 
luctant consent for the missionaries to 
remain on the islands for a period of one 
year; at a later period he agreed to their 
permanent residence. 

These first missionaries and their sub- 
sequent followers were truly remarkable 
people. To the sturdy qualities charact- 
erizing that New England stock to 
which the people of the United States 
will ever owe a debt of grateful recogni- 
tion, there was the added element of a 
liberal New England education; for 
these were highly educated and refined 
people, whose first contact with savages 
came with a rude shock. 

Though happily they found the Ha- 
waiians were not cannibals, as Cook had 
supposed them to be, they were savages 
none the less. They had destroyed the 
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symbols of their heathen worship, byt 
they still worshipped their gods: they 
practiced polygamy and polyandry; they 
practiced infanticide without penalty or 
reproof ; they believed in witchcraft, and 
employed kahunas, or magicians, to de- 
stroy their enemies by prayer and magic: 
they were licentious. drunken and djs. 
solute. In times of public mourning, as 
when a chief had died, they gave them- 
selves to a frenzied saturnalia of 
crime and violence surpassing the prac- 
tices of the ancient Romans. And yet 
they had their virtues, for though im- 
provident, they were generous; without 
any word in their language representa- 
tive of the idea of gratitude, they were 
kindly in disposition. “They were es- 
sentially a careless, merry, pleasure-loy- 
ing, childish, tractible lot, easily influ- 
ence to good or evil. 

The moral regeneration of such a 
population as this offered a task of most 
formidable proportions. But instruction 
was soon begun and the co-operation of 
the chiefs having been secured, attend- 
ance of the common people was re- 
quired by those in authority. As soon as 
possible the missionaries 
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of extravagance, insofar as 
opportunity availed, and the 
introduction of alcoholic 
liquors and their immoder- 
ate use, was productive of 
great increase in debauch- 
ery and crime. [*or many 
years the Hawaian Islands 
were considered a_ hotbed 
for licentiousness ahd vice 
of every description, while 
a saying, much in use at 
that period, seems to have 
been well grounded in fact: 
“Beyond Cape Horn there 
is no God.” 

Most important of all 
historical events in Hawaii 
was the advent of the first 
Christian missionaries al- 
ready referred to. ‘These 
Christian pioneers left Bos- 
ton in 1819, reaching the 
islands after a perilous and 
distressful voyage of five 
months. The party includ- 
ed three clergymen and 
their wives; a physician, a 
farmer and a printer, all 
three accompanied by their 
wives, as well as by several 
children; there were also 
three young native Hawai- 
ians, who had received a 
Christian education in New 











England. 
After some days, during 


gave the natives a written 
language, a most remarka- 
ble achievement, translating 
into it the Bible and various 
educational books. Conver- 
sion of the natives to Chris- 
tianity, at first a difficult 
task, became less so through 
the influence and example 
of the chiefs and chieftain- 
esses, particularly the latter. 
Two chieftainesses especial- 
ly aided in this endeavor; 
one of these was Kadhum- 
anu, a wife of Kamehame- 
ha I, who later influenced 
King Liholiho to aid her in 
abolishing the tabu and in 
overthrowing the idols; the 
other was Kapiolani, a high 
chieftainess who, attended 
by a great retinue and in 
the presence of a multitude, 
descended into the crater of 
Kilauea and there defied 
Pele, goddess of the vol- 
cano. This distinguished act 
of heroism, as dramatic as 
anything in history, is fit 
tingly commemorated in 
one of Tennyson’s poems. 
In the second decade of 
nissionary influence, great 
religious revivals took place 
and many thousands of con- 
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Riding the Surf Is a 


while so rapid was the progress of the 
natives in the acquisition to general edu- 
cation, that in a very few years, there 
was actually less illiteracy in the Ha- 
waiian Islands than in New England. 
Still further, guided by the precepts of 
Christianity, the King gave the Ha- 
waiian people a constitutional form of 
government, and in the forties Kame- 
hameha IV promulgated the Great Me- 
hele, by which an equitable distribution 
of property was made, and in which the 
entire population participated, thus free- 
ing the people from what amounted to 
serfdom. 

Four successive decendants of Kame- 
hameha the Great ruled over the islands 
a hereditary monarchs. ‘The direct 
Kamehameha line being then extinct, 
Lunaliho was elected king. Upon his 
death, Kalakaua was chosen, he in turn 
being succeeded by his sister, Lilioukal- 
ani, the last of the native monarchs, who 
lost her throne in an unrighteous at- 
tempt to usurp ancient powers. A pro- 
visional government was formed in the 
year 1892; this was followed by the 
formation of the Republic of Hawaii 
and finally in the year 1898, the islands 
were annexed to the United States, be- 
coming the Teritory of Hawaii, as it is 
now officially known. 


For the tourist, particularly for one 
seeking new experiences, the Hawaiian 
Islands offer attractions many and varied. 

€ steep, rugged mountains of lava, 
‘xcept in their loftiest heights, are 
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clothed in mantles of verdure. Basking 
in a genial climate which knows no 
extremes of heat or cold, the rich soil 
supports a luxurant flora of surpassing 
beauty. The warm rays of a tropic 
sun are tempered by constant cool trade 
winds. Here the breath of winter never 
blights a leaf or flower. The drought, 
which other farmers dread, is scarcely 
feared at all by the tiller of Hawaiian 





A SUNSET 
When you’ve watched the magic blend- 
ing 
Of the earth and sea and sky, 
And gazed in breathless wonder at the 
sight, 
As the purple glory gathers 
When the day begins to die 
And fade into the shadows of the night, 
With raptured eyes you look, and ask 
No greater boon of Fate 
Than just to see the sun go down 
Beyond the Golden Gate. 

—Suzanne McKelvy 
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soil, for the dependable trade wind bears 
its welcome burden of moisture caught 
up from the wide ocean, and distributed 
generously over the plantations. Upon 
some of the loftier mountain peaks the 
fall of rain is almost incessant; but this 
bounty of nature is not entirely wasted, 
but directed by skilled hands it flows into 
pools for storage and is used in times 
of need. Strange as it may seem, though 
in some localities there is an abundance 
of moisture, in others quite nearby there 
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may be an equally constant dearth of 
rain; and yet in these very dry localities 
the diverted water may through irriga- 
tion be made to produce results superior 
to those known in wetter regions. 

The eye, then, is everywhere greeted 
by the most charming aspects of nature. 
Strangely enough lava thrown up from 
unknown depths of earth, in time dis- 
integrated and softened by exposure to 
rain and weather, yields a rich soil. Go 
to the Island of Hawaii and here the 
secrets of nature are unfolded before 
your very eyes. Here are lava flows 
which took place within the memories of 
living men and yet upon their hardened 
surfaces vegetation is thriving, even to 
the extent of large trees. Ferns and 
shrubs are growing right in the hot 
mouth of mighty Kilauea. At times a 
vast river of molten rock has burst forth, 
far up on the sides of Mauna Loa and 
with resistless force, overcoming every 
obstacle in its way, has destroyed all 
objects in its path, pursuing its fiery 
course only to be checked by the cool 
depths of the encircling ocean. Here a 
new headland has appeared or perhaps 
a small islet comes up and the area of 
Hawaii has been increased. In fact the 
entire mass of the Hawaiian Islands is 
formed of lava which has been thrown 
up from the floor of the sea and the 
process of world-building thus begun 
may still be witnessed at the present day 
at the great volcano and upon the sides of 
Mauna Loa, one of the great snow-cap- 
ped island peaks of Hawaii. 
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HE NIGHT was warm and 

filled with the strange, clanging 

music of the tea shops. The day’s 
sun had penetrated dank spots in the 
alleys roundabout, and brought out 
heavy odors for the evening breeze to 
catch up and sift through open eating 
houses there to mix with spicy steam 
from cauldrons of boiling food. It was 
a night hanging closely to earth to 
cover the sins of men, and the clanging 
brasses and oriental fiddles were an en- 
couragement to play with the devil. The 
road seemed to seethe with the breath 
of dragons, purple-eyed, grotesque. 


Riding slowly down to the river, 
Lane was rejoicing in his Anglo-Saxon 
ability to go through nights like this, 
touched and yet unhurt, breathing the 
drugged air without being defiled, see- 
ing with clear eyes that remained clear. 
The ricsha coolie trotted slowly along, 
and Lane looked about him with the 
same eager curiosity that had character- 
ized his attitude towards things Chinese 
in his early days in Shanghai. On nights 
such as this, the old wonder and amaze- 
ment returned, and things lost the fa- 
miliarity that had come to be attached 
to them and loomed again strangely won- 
derful, tantalizingly mysterious. So it 
was that he gazed with interest into the 
windows of the passing shops as the 
coolie jogged along Woosung Road. 


He had begun to feel almost a stran- 
ger in his own land when a glance into 
an open front tea room and the sight of 
a familiar face brought him quickly to a 
realization of the present. It was the 
Lai Lai Tea Shop, and in the tea room 
sat the captain of the Japanese steamer 
which was moored opposite Lane’s mill. 
The captain had been using the mill’s 
jetty in journeying to and from the city, 
so Lane had come to know him slightly. 
What amazed him was the fact that the 
Jap held an earnest conversation with a 
meanly dressed Chinaman, while old Lai 
Lai was endorsing this foreign custo- 
mer of a hated nation by lending his 
august presence to this singular tete-a- 
tete. There was something incongruous 
about a Jap having tea in any Chinese 
house at that time, but Lai Lai’s place 
above all! Lai Lai, the Japan hater! 
Had not the old man been a moving 
spirit in the 1918 Japanese boycott raids 
that Lane himself had helped to quell? 

Ridiculing himself for the desire to 
do a bit of sleuth pidgin, Lane never- 
theless dismissed his ricsha at the next 
corner and started back towards the tea 
shop, impelled by an eager curiosity to 
learn the why and wherefore of the odd 
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Last Laugh 


By PARK ABBOTT 


conference. But no sooner had he 
reached the alley adjoining Lai Lai’s 
than something occurred which put an 
end for the time being to his hunt for 
an answer to the riddle of Lai Lai, plus 
a meanly dressed Chinaman, plus a Jap- 
anese skipper. 


Hurtling from the alley, a man land- 
ed doubled up in a ball in the center of 
Lane’s stomach, knocking him down. 
The blow was below that breath taking 
spot just under the chest, so Lane suf- 
fered no more than a moment before 
striking out at the figure which was now 
atop him. The figure slid over into the 
alley on his back and exposed to the 
light of the overhanging lanterns a nar- 
black-clad Chinaman with knees 


row, 
drawn almost to his quivering chin. He 
was in greater pain than had _ been 


caused by the blow from Lane, for his 
eyes were nearly out of their sockets and 
blood was tracing black patterns around 
him in the warm dust. Glancing quickly 
around, Lane saw only a group of ricsha 
coolies halfway down the block, while 
the alley was silent and empty. The im- 
mediate shadows were not deep enough 
to hide anyone, so Lane bent over the 
small form, and trying to ease the crook- 
ed back, asked, ‘What thing?” 

The man opened his fingers, closed 
them, shook his head as though he had 
lost something from his hand, and finally 
spoke weakly, gaspingly, ‘B’long cap- 
tain . . launch Chu Pang .. . 
have got opium . es 
There was a silence during which he 


summoned the rest of his. strength. 
“Hash . .”’ he gasped, and again, 
“Hashi .” He choked and cough- 


ed and suddenly lay quite still and rigid. 

Lane picked him up, carried him to 
the corner ricsha stand, and turned him 
over to a Sikh, saying, “Chinaman killed 
close by Lai Lai shop. Go chop chop 
station side.” The Sikh reluctantly left 
the yarn he was telling the coolies and 
took the body with. him, while Lane 
hastily retraced his steps to the tea 
house. No hurtling body met him at the 
alley, but all was silent and deserted in 
the tea room. The three figures had dis- 
appeared, and but for the bowls and 
plates still in evidence Lane might have 
doubted ever seeing the strange trio. 

On the way down the river to the 
mill Lane went over the events of the 
night again and again, in spite of a de- 
sire to dismiss them from his mind. He 
seemed to arrive at no more definite 
conclusion than he had been a donkey 
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for starting to pry into the business of 
old Lai Lai. Lai Lai could go to the 
devil taking with him any Jap who 
cared to go along. And yet it was clear 
that something was wrong about the 
boatman of the Chu Pang claiming to 
have “opium hash.” “He couldn’t have 
been speaking of a sickness that was 
killing him,” mused Lane, “for there js 
nothing called by that name, and besides 
it was manhandling that did it for him.” 

Again he tried to dismiss it from his 
mind, but the subject persisted until 
sleep finally put an end to his conjec- 
turings. 


HE FOLLOWING morning the 
chairman of the mill board called for 
Lane after an inspection of the plant. 

“Good morning, David,” he puffed. 
“T’ve something to talk over with you. 
Shall we go into the office?” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

Seated beneath swinging punkahs in 
Lane’s office, windows open to a faint 
breeze from the river, the two men 
thrashed over an old problem. With 
minor variations the conversation was the 
same as that of the previous week, and 
of all the weeks since Lane had taken 
over the mill. 

“Tsung is a damnable crook,” said 
the chairman. 

“Aye,” replied Lane, “but we're 
bound to have our old trouble with the 
men unless we can house them, and 
where else can we build a village for 
them except on his property to the 
north?” 

Tsung owned the property in ques 
tion and he was willing to sell at a fair 
figure. But it was his very fairness 
that frightened the chairman, for he had 
had experience with Tsung. Besides 
being a landowner, the man was an ot 
ficial. It was his particular business to 
sign all property deeds in his territory 
which included the mill, and the law 
read that no deed was legal without his 
signature. When the mill site was pur 
chased years before, he was nowhere to 
be found, but by virtue of British gus 
boats on the river, the buildings were 
erected on this land that legally did not 
belong to the mill company. When 
Tsung returned opportunely after the 
buildings were completed, he wrote 4 
subtle communication to the mill d: 
rectors, saying that the government had 
intended using the property for military 
purposes, but that the government might 
accept a small recompense for its dis 
appointment. 

The chairman had refused to be bled 
by Tsung, and the years had passed witi 
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the deeds still unsigned. The commercial 
attache in Peking tried to bring pressure 
against the government there to no avail. 
It was simply an unpleasant deadlock. 
Now in the matter of accruing more 
property for a village, the chairman in- 
tuitively hesitated purchasing from an 
aftable crook. 

But to return to the conversation be- 
tween the chairman and David. 

“Son,” continued the former, “I wish 
you were a Sherlock Holmes.” 

“Yes, sir,” agreed David. “I wished 
that last night. 

“Do you know, there is one way of 
getting that land and Tsung at the same 
time, providing he is entirely a child of 
the devil, and susceptible to all the 
bribes of the land. If you could as much 
as smell opium on his property, and trace 
it just half way to him, our commercial 
attache in Pekin would see the land con- 
fiscated and Tsung at the arsenal.” 


At the word opium, Lane nearly 
jumped from his chair. Apparently the 
word intended following him. He re- 
lated the events of the previous evening 
to the Chairman. 

“Hm,” conceded the gentleman at the 
end of Lane’s narrative. 

“I’ve phoned the police,” continued 
Lane, “and they referred me to the Cus- 


toms. ‘The inspector talked to me as 
though I were a tourist. He is a new 
man.” 


“Hm.” The Chairman had been look- 
ing out the window with eyes half closed. 
A smile started on his lips. “Come here 
near my chair, David. See that Jap ship 
swinging around on the tide? Look at 
the bow.” The turning boat was point- 
ing straight at them. Only the first half 
of the letters of her name were visible, 
but standing out clear in the dazling sun- 
light, white against the black hull, were 
the letters, HASH. 

“Hm.” 

“l wonder,” said David aloud, and he 
continued to himself, “if there actually 
was a beginning and is there to be an 
end to what I saw last night. The boat- 
man of the Chu Pang has passed by the 
Hashima Maru every day since its ar- 
rival, for the launch Chu Pang carried 
passengers to the wharf opposite. I won- 
der.” 

The Chairman rose abruptly. “Come 
with me to lunch at the club today, 
David, and we will talk it over further. 
’ll go out for a stroll around the mill 
now, and leave you to your work. Ill 
be back at noon.” 


ATER, on their way up to the city, 

David suddenly remarked, “Do you 
known that I have never seen our friend 
Tsung? I’ve sent two or three letters to 
his place, and once I asked him to come 
over if there were any points in my let- 
ter that were not clear. He never came, 
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and of course I did not go to him after 
your advice to the contrary.” 

The Chairman was silent for a mo- 
ment, watching the lighters and launches 
that were passing. Suddenly, “Well I’m 
stuck, David! Here is the man. See 
that yellow affair with red trimmings? 
He will pass fairly close. There, the 
lone gentleman in the cockpit is Tsung. 
Dressed like a coolie.” 

Lane turned quickly and watched 
until the yellow boat had passed. Its oc- 
cupant did not change his position from 
a stare dead ahead. Lane faced the Chair- 
man. “Would you think me crazy if I 
were to tell you that that man was the 
same as the one I saw with the Jap 
skipper in the shop of Lai Lai?” 

“No,” exclaimed the Chairman, “But 
are you sure?” 

“Positive.” 

“Then there seems to be good luck 
coming our way, David, providing the 
deed has not been done already, and that 
the Customs will wake. up.” 

“The deed ?” queried Lane. 

“Certainly. There is opium, or was 
perhaps, on the Hashima Maru, lots of 
it or Lai Lai would not be in on the 
thing. The deed consists of bringing it 
ashore. Sometimes I think we are mis- 
taken in letting you run our mill, David. 
Go into this thing. Catch Tsung. You 
will never have another chance of the 
sort. Your luck ran high yesterday, 
David. You will not see Lai Lai and 
Tsung in the open part of the tea shop 
again in a thousand years.” 

“I hope not,” agreed Lane. 

After lunch he went again to the in- 
spector of customs, but the man was not 
interested. He had provided the usual 
watchman for the vessel and_ besides 
there were rumors of opium on every 
ship that entered the harbor. 


N the evening before going to bed, 

Lane walked over to the river’s edge 
and listened to the noises of the night. 
A yula swished methodically in the wa- 
ter, a dog in a distant village barked at 
the moon. Far up the river a tug whis- 
tled as it came along-side a jetty on the 
French Bund. During a lull in these 
familiar sounds would come a wail from 
the village. It was a clear, loud, half 
chant, gaining in volume until it sound- 
ed like some savage death cry. ‘Then it 
would waver and die away into a faint 
yodel. After a moment of silence the 
answer would come; here and there 
around the country side strange yells 
would blend in the weird appeal for a 
good joss. ‘These would die away, and 
the lone chant rise again in the night, 
only to be answered again. Some one 
was sick, a husband, brothex, or son was 
calling out for good joss and his friends 
and neighbors were helping. All was 
quiet again except the ordinary river 
noises, and occasional barking dogs. 
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Even the frogs quieted to the heavy still- 
ness of the night. A watchman ap- 
proached, saluted, and passed on into the 
night. 

“There is one trap I might set,” mused 
David, “if there is to be opium taken 
ashore by way of the creek to Tsung’s 
compound. Probably it has already been 
taken there. But what harm in trying? 
Aloud he called “Watchman!” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“Catch Koo, talkee come this side.” 

When the foreman arrived David in- 
structed him to keep watch from the 
gate for any lighters going up creek. As 
soon as they should turn in from the 
river, Koo was to cast loose one end of 
a mill boat and let it swing across the 
narrow stream by the power house gate. 
“Suppose tide go down, let go top end— 
suppose tide go up, let go bottom end, 
suppose slack water, push out with bam- 
boo.” 

“You wanchee stop lighters?” 
Koo. 

“Yes,” replied Lane. “You talk their 
men you make mistake, lose rope or 
something, then ask what cargo they have 
got. Make some fun, ask plenty ques- 
tions. Suppose they no answer, you call 
gate watchman and look see their cargo. 
Suppose anything from Jap steamer, you 
call me.” Pointing to the Hashima, he 
added, “You see? Jap no work tonight.” 

“Opium?” Koo asked eagerly. 

“T think so.” 

“I watchee good,” assured the fore- 
man. 

That night Lane was awakened from 
troubled dreams by shrill blasts of a 
police whistle, the sound apparently com- 
ing from the gate. He jumped from the 
bed, put on a pair of shoes, got his shot 
gun from his clothes press and ran 
towards the power house, praying that 
Koo had not made a mistake and inter- 
fered with some honestly objected up- 
country freight lighter. Turning off the 
cinder path and coming into an open 
space between the bund and power house, 
Lane saw a small battle going on abroad 
three jambed up lighters. ‘The watch- 
men were shooting at the men on the 
lighters with poor luck. ‘The power 
house men, armed with long bolts and 
lengths of old cable. were fighting like 
demons. Koo was yelling orders here and 
there and lending a hand wherever he 
could. Lane followed the foreman, also 
lending a hand, and Koo, upon recog- 
nizing him called out half gleefully, 
half madly, “Ha got, Ha got, opium 
master!” 

The melee finished abruptly, the mill 
men either sitting on the vanquished, 
three to a man, or holding their hard 
breathing individuals by the arms. 

“Opium what side Koo?” asked Lane. 

Koo motioned him to a small hatch 
filled with Japanese oak shooks in bun- 
dles, and breaking the wire about one, 
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spread the staves around the deck. Small 
packages covered with brown oil paper 
were wired separately to practically all 
the inside shooks. These in turn con- 
tained tins of opium. It was a large haul, 
and half the market value of the stuff 
would be paid by the customs to the men 
who had captured it. 

Lane left the lighters in charge of 
Koo, had their boatman taken into the 
power house, summoned one of his office 
men who had been routed from his bunk, 
and proceeded to question the smugglers 
through this interpreter. 

“Ask them where they were going?” 
said Lane. 

“They were to land at Tsung’s jetty,” 
replied his man a moment later. 

“Where did they come from?” 

“They say the Hashima Maru.” 

Lane was elated at the fact that the 
expedition was not so perfectly organ- 
ized that the lighter men would keep 
quiet. Perhaps they were actually inno- 
cent. 

“Ask them if they knew opium was 
aboard.” 

“They say no, I think so too,” replied 
the interpreter. 

“Good, have them locked here.” 

Lane went out to help in sending all 
but the watchmen and Koo back to 
quarters, dressed wounds that his men 
had received, and returned to his bunga- 
low where he telephoned to the customs 
hulk. After being asured that a launch 
would come over immediately, Lane 
turned in, weary and happy. 


UESDAY morning he called to- 

gether Koo, the twiner, Lung, and 
the other men who had fought, and in- 
formed them that a reward of twenty 
thousand taels was due for their seizures. 
He explained his ideas for a model vil- 
lage back of the mill and told them that 
the old Chairman would like to have 
them invest in it. “This is very good, 
Koo, tell them they will not have to work 
when they are old men.” 

Koo spoke rapidly to the men for a 
few moments, silencing interruptions, 
bullying the undecided, using caustic on 
the stand-patters. Lane smiled, Koo 
could certainly handle these hard work- 
ing, good hearted yellow men. 

When the Chinese left the office, Lane 
called at the Chairman’s home. It was 
right enough to pat one’s self on the 
back, but it would be sweet to hear what 
the Old Gentleman had to say. It would 
be good to report Tsung at the arsenal, 
out of the way of doing further mischief, 
and the coveted village site in the hands 
of the public magistrate for auction. The 
magistrate was a square fellow too. All 
in all Lane’s whole scheme was on the 
rosy path. 

The phone rang and David heard 
from the Chairman— 

“We're in a bad place now.” 
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“What?” yelled David. 

“The Chinese have money 
buildings ?” 

“How did you guess, they have 
left the office?” asked David. 

“And the property is where we 
get it?” 

“And everything is as smooth as a 
China Sea calm, with Tsung at the ar- 
senal ?” 

“Yes,” answered a mystified David. 

“All right, let me read a wire that I 
received this morning from the commer- 
cial attache at Peking 

“Tsung can not sign mill property 
deeds while a prisoner. Get him out 
with the help of the consulate-—Mac- 
Intyre.” 

“Oh Lord.” 

“Yes,” mimicked the Chairman. 

“What's the matter with those gun- 
boats up river?” asked David. 

“I don’t know, listen to this. 
lowed the other wire. 

‘Tsung friendship here tremendous. 
As a convict he cannot sign your old mill 
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deeds. Also Tsung interests in a position 
to cause bad odor between H. M. and 
H. M. Sir H advises—for reasons in 
mail today—it will be excellent stroke 
for you to obtain release of Tsung. Sir 
H understands your position in its en- 
tirety.— MacIntyre.” 

“That hardly sounds like Sir Harry. 
It’s a sort of back down,” said Lane. 

“You can be sure he will make a club 
of it to use on something bigger. The 
thing for us to do is to get Tsung from 
the arsenal.” 


HE following evening David sat on 

his porch, gloomily ruminating on 
the plain fact that, matters of the mill 
stood somewhat worse than ever. To be 
sure he was some thousands of dollars 
to the good personally, and this gave a 
glow of satisfaction when other things 
did not come to mind, such as Tsung 
being free, and probably in an unhealthy 
mood. The offset that Sir Harry of- 
fered had certainly put the Chairman 
in fine spirits that day, but only an ink- 
ling of this was given to David when 
the Chairman rather smirked over the 
lunch table at the club and said, “There 
are concessions above Pukow, David.” 
Thought David, “There is a_ mill 
below Shanghai.” And now that he 
was alone on his porch, watching the 
lazy junks make slowly up the river on 
an ebb, he said aloud, ““You would think 
that every one, including the British 
Official Empire, is for giving Tsung a 
friendly handshake for being so rotten.” 
And after considerable silence, “As the 
Chairman would say, hm.” More silence. 
Dusk was deepening, lights appeared on 
every hand below the horizon and the 
sky was filled with its first sprinkling of 
“soft, laveecious stars.” David broke 
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this mystery with “Eeny meeny miney 
....... if he hollers, let him go.” 

“Hey, Ah Loo!” 

“Yes, master?” 

“Catch loadah, I go Shanghai. Catch 
strong box.” And he added to himself. 
“T’ll need some paper for this mess. 

After a few moments the lodah came 
up the walk from the river. 

“Have got steam, master.’’ And while 
they made for the jetty together he 
asked, “You go Shanghai side, master” 

“‘No. And see here loadah, me and 
you go river. Do plenty things. Plenty 
bad. Bye’n bye come back this side, you 
no talk. Savee? You no talk any man, 
brother, sister, uncle, wife. Talkee we 
go Shanghai. Savee?” 

“I savee,”’ said the boatman. 

When they were opposite Tsung’s 
jetty, a hundred yards up river, Lane 
called for a stop. ‘“Loadah?” 

“Yes, master.” 

“Go Tsung’s house, take this letter. 
Litty time Tsung will come with you 
this side.”’ 

“Aw li.” 

But no sooner had the launch swung 
around, than they were accommodated 
by the arrival of the man Tsung in his 
giddily colored boat. It had come from 
Shanghai way and was also turning in 
midstream to make a proper landing at 
the jetty. This altered Lane’s plans, but 
made them far simpler. 

“Mr. Tsung,” he called out over the 
water, “will you come alongside?” 

“I will see you at my house,” replied 
Tsung, with what seemed to Lane to be 
a voice of gloating. 

“Loadah,” called Lane softly, “back 
quick; go astern. Damn it, stern, man, 
stern.” 

“Aw li, aw li.” 

The steam launch backed swiftly with 
the help of the ebb, towards the broad 
of the small red and yellow cratt. 
Tsung jumped from his seat in the cock- 
pit, evidently intending to call for more 
speed from his loadah. But the loadah 
had seen, and opened his throttle the 
full quadrant. Lane sprang to the stern 
of his launch just before the two boats 
struck, and called again, “Will you come 
aboard now, Mr. Tsung? Jump aboard 
you idiot!” And Tsung came, in a terror 
striken leap. Lane stood by him while 
the launch put about for Tsung’s loadah 
and the stove-in boat. When the man 
was picked up and the small boat tied to 
the rail, Lane asked politely, “Will you 
go below with me2” 

Tsung had regained his feet and some 
of his composure. His fear, judging by 
the look on his face, was giving way to 
rage. 

“Yes,” he spluttered. 

Lane guided him to the cabin, half 
above and half below deck, pointed to a 
chair, and returned to call the loadah. 
“Yes, master.” 
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“Go back mill jetty, loadah. Tie up. 
Finish steam. You go sleep. You savee 
we have just come from Shanghai? Go 
very slow.” 

“T savee.” 

“All right, about ship, let’s go home.” 

A bell tinkled in the small engine 
room and the launch was on its way back 
to the mill. Tsung’s boat was in water 
to the rail, invisible ten feet away. 
Tsung’s loadah sat perched on the cabin, 
shivering as though it were a winter 
night. His frightened face showed pained 
surprise as David held the lantern near. 
His shivering increased a trifle as he 
asked, ““Wh- Wh- What thing?” 

“Come,” said David, and the two 
went below with Tsung, where David 
opened the gear locker and closed its 
door on the frightened boatman. 

Without speech the two men waited 
the fifteen minutes it took the loadah to 
make the return trip, David with an eye 
on the shore lights and Tsung watching 
him with a blank expression, which gave 
lie to the tumult of rage within him. It 
was a weird and, for Lane, a solemn 
fifteen minutes. He had gone far beyond 
bluff, as he had intended. China was no 
longer large enough to contain both 
Tsung and himself. 

After the launch was tied to the jetty 
and Lane was satisfied that his loadah 
and engineer were in their small fore- 
castle, and no one near but the watch- 
man on shore, he turned to Tsung and 
said in Chinese, “The Kymon sails to- 
morrow for Singapore. You will go 
aboard and give a letter to my friend 
the captain. From Singapore you will 
be taken to Mongromali where my 
brother has a rubber plantation. Any 
relations you name may follow you. Will 
you go in peace, or shall I have you 
packed aboard the Kymoon like a lump 
of cargo?” 

Tsung’s face was blue with passion as 
he jumped from his chair and fronted 
Lane. “You white young dog, you lie! 
You will leave tomorrow yourself. Hear 
Tsung, your master. A thousand eyes 
will watch you go to America. A false 
step and none will know who worried 
you into a grave of your own making. 
You speak with brave, large words as a 
baby handles a clumsy toy, and yet you 
fear. You fear!” Tsung nearly screamed 
with fury. 

“Yes,” said David, “I fear, I fear.” 
He took both of Tsung’s arms at the 
elbows and with all his strength pulled 
him down. He knelt, bringing Tsung 
struggling futilely, to the floor. “Why 
doesn’t he scream?” Lane asked himself. 
With a knee across Tsung’s back, he 
reached the door of the gear locker, 
opened it, took a coil of rope from a peg 
Just inside, noticed the loadah shivering 
as with ague, slammed the door shut 
again, and proceeded to bind ‘Tsung, 
arm at side, legs tightly together. This 
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done, he opened the small doors that 
gave way to the engine room, reached 
down where the fire bars were leaning 
against the ladder, and brought forth a 
short heavy bar which he carried past 
Tsung and up to the deck. He repeated 
this operation until there were a dozen 
heavy iron bars of different lengths lying 
on the deck between the cabin and the 
rail. 

With perspiration dripping from his 
face, with his shirt and trousers clinging 
to his body, black ash from the fire bars 
smeared over his arms, Lane was not a 
pretty sight. 

Tsung was worse. His small face was 
changing from copper to blue and from 
blue to dark red. The veins down his 
forehead and neck were black. Foul 
execration radiated from his body as 
molten sparks from boiling metal. Lane 
felt the maddened unsaid curses, the 
festering spleen, and wavered. It was 
as though unhealthy, foul gases were 
loosened in the cabin. Suddenly he took 
the silent, writhing body up to tie deck 
and stood Tsung like a mummy against 
the cabin. Then with Tsung watching 
him from bloodshot eyes, he proceeded 
to lash together all the fire bars but one, 
and to push an end of this bundle into 
the sunken cockpit of Tsung’s boat, tying 
the bars firmly to the boat’s rail. This 
done he looked at Tsung for a full mo- 
ment, praying that the man had some 
sense left, some shreds of saneness not 
burnt by the paroxysms of depravity that 
were apparently eating him body and 
soul. 

After pushing the loose ends of the 
bars overside, Lane took out his pocket 
knife and cut the ropes that were hold- 
ing Tsung’s boat to his own. When it 
had sunk for the tides and undercur- 
rents to play with, Lane picked up the 
remaining bar and tied it to Tsung’s 
feet, and then passing a turn of rope 
about his body below the shoulders, 
stopped to look for a long time at the 
man. And still no sign passed the lips of 
Tsung. 

He seemed all face. No, all eyes, for 
his lips were a small white line. A cold 
shiver passed through Lane. And imps 
of thought. “He wont speak—I can’t 
kill him—Yes he has a nose, and a body 
—Lord, those eyes—it’s too tight—his 
eyes are protruding—of course he can 
speak—Heaven, I’m near crazy myself.” 
He lowered Tsung into the river, and 
hauled him up, only to see two great 
eyes filled with hate. “They are green 
like a cat’s eyes—much larger. Good 
God, man, speak! There’s hell for you 
—and the mill—take your eyes away. 
You would think I were to die. Speak, 
you fool!” 

Slowly Lane put a hand in his pocket 
for his knife, staring the while into the 
bulging eyes of the Chinaman. They 
were all he could see; they fascinated 
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him. 

“T’ll cut the rope slowly and if you 
do not accept my offer before the last 
strand is through, you will not come up 
again. There’s one strand gone—that’s 
right. There goes another—”’ 

“T will go,” said Tsung. 

OTH men breathed normally again, 

Lane picking the Chinaman up as 
tenderly as though he were a friend. 
Cutting the coils that bound him, Lane 
carried him back to a chair in the cabin. 
A locker gave forth two bottles and a 
decanter of whiskey, and Tsung accepted 
a drink with eagerness. Then Lane 
drew several documents from the pocket 
of his coat. ‘They were the mill deeds. 
Pen, ink, brushes, and paper, were in a 
drawer of the table. Lane smiled at 
Tsung. “You will write some letters 
as I dictate.” 

Tsung obeyed and copied carefully. 

Honorable M. Ling Tsu, 

Government House, Peking. 

Honored friend: I leave the land of 
our fathers for a time, in order that I 
may guide personally some affairs of 
mine in the city of Singapore. Neither 
vou nor any of my blood relations knew 
of their existence, for I feared that no 
great success could come of them, and 
attached no morsel of importance to 
them. 

With the assistance of our true helper, 
Ming, please control my interests that 
must be left here somewhat uncompleted. 
Before the year is finished you will re- 
ceive more words and greater thanks 
from Tsung.” 

Ending this Tsung asked Lane “How 
did you know that Tsu and Ming were 
my friends?” 

“How did you know the mill would 
want other property on which to build?” 
answered Lane. 

“I inquired.” 

“So did I. Now write 

“Chu C. Tsung, 

“Yangtsepoo Road, 

“Shanghai. 

“Beloved wife: I am away to the 
city of Singapore to gather together the 
loose ends of my interests that subord- 
inates are scattering witlessly. I will 
ask you to follow me if matters leng- 
then there. Send greeting to all my 
relatives at Peking and beg their for- 
giveness for my lack of goodness in not 
writing to all. Say I am hurried by 
winds that will blow good to us all. 
Go North beyond the reach of Lai Lai. 

Tsung.” 

When this was finished Lane put the 
deeds down for signature. “Your ring 
will seal them. Mind, take heed that 
your signing is good for I shall com- 
pare these writings with those I have 
had from you in times past, and with 
old documents of your making.” 

“They are right,” said Tsung. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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A Restful Landscape 
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SETTIN’ ALONE 
I’m a-settin’ alone by the firelight, 
I’m a-dreamin’ of days that are gone, 
When I followed the trail on the round- 
u 
“Roll on, little dogies, roll on!” 
How the old tune ha’nts me this evenin’, 
Though I know that fer me ridin’s 
done— 
It calls to me over and over: 
“Roll on, little dogies, roll on!” 


The grass is a-greenin’ around me, 
The storms of the winter are done, 
The sun’s shinin’ warmer and warmer— 

“Roll on, little dogies, roll on.” 
How I hear it hummed over and over, 

By voices whose singin’ is done— 
That mournful refrain of the cowboy: 

“Roll on, little dogies, roll on!” 


It’s the saddle an’ horse fer the round- 
up— 
Though fer me all the ridin’s long 
done 
But Lord! Jest to be there among ’em: 
“Roll on, little dogies, roll on!” 
It’s the trail an’ the cattle an’ wagon— 
I’m glad that night ridin’ is done— 
But oh, fer the cowboys a-singin’: 
“Roll on little dogies, roll on, roll on! 
Roll on, little dogies, roll on!” 
—Pearl Barker Hart. 








WILLOW SONG 
When the winds are merry 
And the stream is bright, 
All my boughs are airy 
Dancers of delight. 
Winds sav, “Willow, Willow, 


You’re a lovely sprite!” 


And the waters listen 
To my whispering, 

Mirror leaves that glisten 
While the dewdrops cling. 

And they whisper, “Willow, 
You're the joy of Spring!” 


If the winds forever 
Had such words to say 
And the stream would never 
Praise less than today, 
Winds would shake no dead leaves, 
Nor stream bear them away. 
—Glenn Ward Dresbach. 





OPTIMIST 
I thanked God last vear 
That things 
Were no worse, 
Then; 
Well— 
Easy to sing as curse- - 
Thank God again! 

—Fenton Fowler. 
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A Page of Verse 


LITTLE TOWNS 
There is peace in little towns and quiet 
beauty, 
The fragrance of cool gardens after 
rain, 
Sweet breath of meadows and soft twi- 
lights veiling 
Each wooded cot, each grass-grown 
blossemed lane; 
The gentle hush that falls upon the 
valleys 
Unfolds each roof in mystic arms of 
sleep, 
The crooning winds that whisper round 
the windows 
Chant lullabies in voices low and deep. 
And then the mornings waking to new 
splendors 
Calling to life each sleeping dell and 
glade, 
Weaving warm shadows o’er the drowsy 
markets, 
Kissing the cheek of matron and of 
maid ; 
Inviting trails all bordered with pink 
roses 
Lead far to verdant nooks clematis 
twined, 
To honeysuckle arbors and quaint bridge- 
ways, 
To sloping banks all golden violet- 
lined. 
There is peace in little towns and cuiet 
beauty 
Where one may find again the dreams 
of yore, 
The simple faiths in simple friendships 


spoken, 
Old tales re-told the magic of their 
lore. 
But sweeter still are the clear chimes of 
even; 
The hush that falls upon the fields of 
grain, 


For is not His the glory of the reaper 
The voice of Hope that echoes in each 


strain? —Mabel W. Phillips. 





YOUTH 
O proud young head, uptilted, herowise! 
© stout young heart that scorns the 
thought of fear! 
Impatient for the march of year on 
year, 
You face the world with challenge in 
your eyes. 
What though the pale mists hide the 
golden light? 
What though the foe is lustful for the 
kill? 
You hear the calling bugle on the hill; 
You feel the throb and tumult of the 
fight ! 
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TO A RIVER PEARL FISHER 
Grimy fingered one, 
I would be your vassal, 
So deeply 
Am I in your debt! . . . 
A thrill was yours, 
When from the river’s ooze 
You dragged 
That ugly mollusk. 
Your lack-lustre eyes 
Showed yellow glints, 
When you forced 
The mussel’s hinge 
And saw your prize! 
Did your oar-locks sing 
As you sped shore-ward? . 
You care not, 
That milady smiled, 
Or that her eyes sparkled 
Tonight. 
But I would be your serf, 
Clam fisher ; 
For you sought beauty 
In hidden places 
That I might win 
Milady’s 
Smile! 
—Jay G. Sigmund. 





INDIAN BLANKETS 
The somber hue of gray, tint of the 
storm. 
The rumble of the thunder, sad, forlorn. 
The zig zag of the lightning on the hills, 
The rushing of its deluge when it stills, 
The Indian woman weaves in blankets 
rare 
The story of her happiness or care; 
The tragedy blood-tinged of long ago, 
Or tale of love and faith, white as the 


snow, 
She weaves while in her soul a steady 
tide 
Of things remembered well her fingers 
guide. 
Once more the anguish of her fears she 
feels; 
Once more on moonlit love-led tryst she 
steals. 
The spring, the summer, and the autumn 
days 
Once more they hold her in their mystic 
haze. 
She skilful weaves with dyed and fleecy 
strand 
That we may read, nor yet may under- 
stand. 


—Regina Kaufman. 
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The Chili Cherub 


HE CHILD of the tamale parlor, 

known to all as the Chile Cherub, 

leaned against the rickety stand 
supporting a phonograph, its brass horn 
flaring out above her head. An intense 
little creature she was, darkly cheru- 
bic, gay enough as to her red and yellow 
dancing dress but with that pathetic 
questioning look of children smitten on 
either cheek by the contrary emotional 
winds of their parents. 

Mamacita of the deep-set black eyes 
and straight black brows that just missed 
meeting, waited on the Mexican track- 
menders at the tables. Each had his 
huge roll-brim sombrero under his chair, 

Over by the door, Papacito, otherwise 
Alberto Montoya, clicked the cash regis- 
ter or rattled small change nervously; 
so his place in the room was never dumb. 
His eyes were blue as his tie and little 
wrinkles were beginning to sag away 
from them. 

Mamacita threw the child a smile and 
Papacito tossed her a kiss. She returned 
both apathetically as a matter of sober 
duty. 

Then she turned her back on the 
room and studied a curious object sup- 
ported by the handle of the phonograph. 
A straight-featured elderly woman’s 
face—an American face—was bound to 
a pink pin-cushion by a yellow ribbon 
tied beneath the firm old chin. A set- 
ting California sun freckled the photo- 
graph with fly specks from the window 
panes. :; 

The Chili Cherub stood before this 
image in awed entreaty. Twice her voice 
clicked in her throat. 

“Say—Aunt Beulah Hicks—we are 
no pacifical family.” 

The face on the pin-cushion appeared 
sternly placid. Perhaps Aunt Beulah 
was not surprised. Only her photo- 
graph and her tradition remained in the 
Montoya family. Years before her 
younger sister had gone to Old Mexico 
as a missionary, had married a handsome 
convert and died soon after her baby was 
born, the baby who was now Alberto 
Montoya at the cash register. When 
the father died also, Aunt Beulah had 
taken the boy to raise. He ran away 
from her as soon as he was old enough 
and that was the last she had ever 
known about him though they had lived 
along in different quarters of the same 
city. 

The daughter of the tamale parlor 
crossed herself three times. 

“You see, Aunt Beulah, its Mamacita 
that’s got the Chili looks, but its Papa- 
cito that’s got the Chili ways—”’ 

She hopped about on her rosetted 
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shoes to remuster her courage. 

“Say—Aunt Beulah Hicks—you can 
see our kitchen door—how it’s got a big 
black padlock inside. And Mamacita— 
she don’t want to be always shutted 
up—” 

Just then Papacito called her to him. 
She fetched the image at arm’s length 
and leaned it against the cash register. 
Alberto Montoya’s start of astonishment 
nearly lifted him from his chair. He 
made himself face his Aunt Beulah. 

“A good woman, you understond, 
Chili Cherub—but hard-—hard. She 
tried to lick every Mexican trait, good 
or bad, out of me. So different from 
my American mother—” 


Papacito looked from Aunt Beulah 
Hicks to the oil portrait above his desk. 
The Cherub standing gravely at his 
knee studied anew the sweet-looking 
woman labelled pious by the Bible in her 
hands. 

Then her gaze wandered across the 
tamale parlor to another oil portrait 
gleaming from a dark corner next the 
kitchen. This was a Spanish dancer in 
Carmen pose—a dancer whose fame had 
rung up and down California in her day. 
There had been an American lover. The 
dancer’s eyes were black and deepset; 
her straight black brows just missed 
meeting. 

“She was my little dancing grand- 
mother, the child stated loyally.” 

Papacito’s foot tapped the floor an- 
grily. He jerked the child’s chin around 
and pointed to the lady of the Bible. 

“This is your on!y good grand- 
mother!” 

At this instant Mamacita swung close, 
delivering a tamale. 

“How dare you, Alberto!” 

Anger stiffened out the weary droop 
of her slimly rounded body. She wheeled 
and vanished into the kitchen. 

“Luz!” he called her name roughly. 
He would have left the cash register and 
followed her, but, to the child’s relief, 
the “cholo” trackmenders were turning 
in their checks so fast he could not get 
away. One table after another was re- 
filled by California-Mexican couples of a 
more festal disposition—laundry girls 
with their fatigue painted out, gallants 
in silk shirts. The lights among the red 
and green paper festoons were flashed 
on. The phonograph made its shrill 
way through La Paloma. Mamacita 
came and went with a gayer step. 

One young chap named Guillermo sat 
quite alone. He was bantered by all 
those who had come in pairs. Mamacita 





appeared between the lace curtains pin- 
ned back with red roses, to take his 
order. 

“Chicken or beef?” she questioned 
with a smile. 

Chili Cherub, lingering near the desk, 
looked quickly at her father. Yes, there 
were the three straight lines down his 
forehead, and his eyebrows fairly stick- 
ing out over his eyes. When Mamacita 
smiled, it always pulled a string nobody 
could see, a string which reached to 
Papacito’s forehead, making him look 
thus terrible. 

In swaggered Bravo Juan. His black 
mustachios were long and fierce. A 
red kerchief was knotted about his neck. 
His hair went into heavy oily ringlets 
on his big builet-head. 

“What will you?”” Mamacita inquired 
in Spanish with the slightest shrug of 
contempt. 

He leaned back in his chair, spread 
his elbows and puffed out his cheeks. 

“Your tamales are poor mild things. 
Fetch me one which tastes like Mexico 
—viva Mexico! And hurry yourself!” 

The Chili Cherub stamped an indig- 
nant little foot. The cholo grinned and 
beckoned. 

“What do you dance tonight for my 
amusement ?” 

The child backed away from him but 
yielded a civil answer. 
~ “A dance of my little grandmother’s 
—the bird tired of its cage.” 

“Bird—cage,” jeered Bravo Juan. 

“T have a cage for keeping a bird.” 

The child drew near as if under some 
unwilling spell. 

“Is there—a bird—in your cage?” 

“Not yet.” He grinned evilly and 
puffed out his cheeks again. “But the 
door stands open, and a pretty bird 
might fly into it this very night.” 

Mamacita appeared with the chicken 
tamale for Guillermo in time to hear his 
speech. Her face reddened and her lips 
curled curiously. She lingered near to 
listen for the child’s answer. 

The Chili Cherub’s eyes widened and 
she stood as if bracing herself against 
being drawn closer. 

“No bird will fly into your cage, 
Bravo Juan, because of you it would be 
much afraid. So it would fly off in the 
sky and never to your cage.” 

Silently Luz Montoya clapped her 
hands. Yet when Bravo Juan wheeled 
in his chair, she smiled upon him, but 
as if she merely made her face do it. 

The Chili Cherub looked at her 
father. Yes, the string was working. 
This last smile of Mamacita’s had pulled 
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into view a fiercer frown than any be- 
fore. 

When the wife returned to the 
kitchen, the husband followed. Chili 
Cherub tagged along, her gay little per- 
son drooping forlornly. 





Trouble was on at once—trouble 
which the child knew by heart—Papa- 
cito scolding at too many smiles and 
Mamacito answering wearily “only 
sauce to sell the tamales” and the Cherub 
wondering as usual how a smile could be 
fetched in a thick little pitcher and 
poured over a tamale. 

Chili Cherub knew to her sorrow that 
the battle over the smiles was only a 
light preliminary skirmish which led 
rapidly into the heavy battle over the 
grandmothers. 

“Hours of kneeling there at the grind- 
ing—like any Indian woman—too stiff 
and sore for the famous dances of my 
mother—even if you did not forbid. 
Hours of roasting your chili—how I 
loathe chili—and my throat being ruined 
for the songs of my mother—” 

Papacito stood, his hands curling and 
uncurling themselves faster and faster. 

“Yes,—your mother,” he sneered, 
“with her American lover, your father 
and you trying to sink to her level—” 

“Your missionary mother,” she flung 
back—‘“‘married a Mexican who would- 
n’t let her pray for anyone but himself. 
And her prayers burned in her till she 
died of them. So do | burn with my 
gifts—” 

The child saw the flame of this burn- 
ing in her mother’s cheeks. 

“Luz!” cried Papacito coming close 
as if to take her into his arms. “It is 
my love—I am your husband—” 

“Love! Love!” Mamacita smote the 
air so furiously with both hands that he 
drew back. ‘Not my husband!” she 
raved pointing to the big black padlock 
on the kitchen door,—‘but my jailer!” 

Papacito dismissed this accusation by 
an impatient shake of his whole body. 
Mamacita came close now of her own 
will but in such a despairing fury that 
Papacito dared not touch her. 

“T tell you, Alberto, the American 
blood in me hates and detests the Mexi- 
can blood in you which shuts me up 
with padlocks!” 

Papacito stepped back from her but 
answered doggedly: 

“T fear all men where you are con- 
cerned—even cholos.” 

Mamacita followed him up, bringing 
her face still closer. 

“IT warn you tonight, Alberto Mon- 
toya, that I shall accept the key to that 
door from any man who offers it—even 
a cholo!” 

The little thing crouched by the table 
shivered at the ice in her father’s voice 
as he returned to the other room, saying 
over his shoulder almost carelessly: 

“That I can well believe. Well, I 
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am Mexican, and I shall continue to 
guard what is mine in the way of Mexi- 
can husbands.” 

A moment later, Senora Montoya 
flung down the tamale before Bravo 
Juan. 

“Eat and burn!” she commanded. 

He leered up at her as his big, hairy 
hand reached over to lift the tamale to 
his plate. He wrinkled his forehead 
humorously. 

“I love birds which peck at my finger. 
And I have ways of taming them.” 

Mamacita moved away with scornful 
abruptness, “The smoke of many cigar- 
ettes curled up through the tissue paper 
festoons. “The Cherub drew quite near 
in her wonder at seeing the cholo gulp 
down great red chunks of burning ta- 
male. On the inner husk she caught 
sight of a rude ink picture. 

“What’s that in your tamale?” She 
leaned both elbows on his table. “I see— 
Why, it looks like—” 

The man hastily shoved the remaining 
morsels about with his knife to hide the 
striated hieroglyph. 

“Silence yourself, evil born one!” he 
growled. ‘“‘Here—am I not a Mexican 
caballero, equal to your custom of re- 
warding cook?” He slipped something 
inside the husks. “Take it to your 
mother—tell her I bestow it freely 
though the tamale was far from hot 
enough.” 

In the kitchen Mamacita sat hunched 
over and very quiet. Yet she roused 
herself to snatch Bravo Juan’s plate from 
the child’s hands—to run her fingers 
about eagerly inside the husks, to slip 
whatever she found there inside her 
handkerchief, and to cram the handker- 
chief in the front of her dress. 

“Run along and dance. Guillermo 
will put on the record for you.” 

“Oh, Mamacita! And you not to 
see me dance!” 

The mother dropped down on her 
knees and hugged the child to her. But 
the next moment she was on her feet 
with her head thrown back, her arms 
curved as if tinkling castanets. 

“Run along and dance your darlingest, 
so no one will turn a head for fear of 
losing one of your little steps.” 

Cherub looked back at Mamacita from 
the kitchen doorway. She was still 
holding the imaginary castanets above 
her head, but the smile was gone. In- 
stead, she seemed to be looking right 
through the wall, and seeing that which 
made her very sad. 

The little dancer came slowly to her 
place near the phonograph. Distant 
tables were deserted while all crowded 








near. 

Bravo Juan, 
marched out. 

“T go to look at my cage,” he snorted. 
No one heeded him. 

Guillermo put on the record, the 


however, rose and 
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plaintive old Moorish air of La Golon- 
drina, without the words—only a strum- 
med guitar. 

“T am a tired little bird!” she chanted 
as she stepped. Even the castanets tink- 
led faintly as from far away. “I am a 
tired little bird! I flutter this way! I 
flutter that way! My cage door is shut. 
Open the door of my cage and let me 
fly!” 

Then her face there blew a 
chill, small wind. Only a moment— 
and it ceased. Yet to the child it seemed 
to blow across her heart. She had no 
idea why that breath of breeze thus chill- 
ed and frightened her. Her feet went 
heavy, the castanets seemed to tinkle 
from a still greater distance. But it only 
made the dance more exquisitely real- 


across 


istic. 

“I flutter this way! I flutter that 
way! Qh, open the door of my cage 
that I may not die!” 

A hush fell upon all—a hush so pro- 
found that she heard one girl whisper to 
another: 

“Poor Luz! It is her own sorrow 
she has put into her child’s dance.” 

S-sh!” warned the other. Suddenly 
Chili Cherub knew that her father stood 
back of the rest; he was stern and angry. 
The sight of him almost stopped her 
feet, but some instinct of devotion to 
her mother held her level to her task. 

“T flutter this way! I flutter that 
that way! Oh, open—” 

“Quit that fool performance!” he 
yelled at her; then wheeled and strode 
into the kitchen. He was back almost 
on the instant, his face so distorted that 
the child—transfixed in her 
thought at first he was laughing. 

“My wife is gone!” He shrieked in- 
sanely. “I tell you, Senores, she is 
gone!” 

He glared around the circle, glaring 
most at Guillermo who gave him back 
frank and open astonishment. 

Cherub raced to the kitchen. The 
padlock hung to the kitchen door un- 
fastened, a key still in it. She looked 
into the bedroom. ‘That was empty as 
the kitchen. Back she came to the 
others, vainly seeking comfort. 

“Mamacita! Mamacita!” she wailed, 
flinging herself on the floor. Two of 
the girls knelt by her and tried to lift 
her up. 

She heard her father shouting some- 
thing about a search—that he suspected 
any who would not help him search— 
that no one must remain when he went. 
She lifted her head from a girl’s shoul- 
der and saw him dash forth into the 
street. ‘The others followed, whisper- 
ing that he was crazy. 

‘The Chili Cherub sobbed herself to 
sleep on the floor beneath the picture of 
her little dancing grandmother. 

She roused to heavy steps and loud 


(Continued on page 39) 


place— 
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Four Rangers of the High Sierras Seek to Solve the “Marriage Problem as the 


polished granite slabs in the edge 

of snow, eleven thousand feet above 
the Pacific, in old San Joaquin Forest, 
where four rangers gathered about a 
small but comforting fire, made of 
scanty roots and branches of the dwarf 
Albicaulis pine of the high Sierras. The 
youngest, Little Jo, was really on a va- 
cation; he had to go back and graduate 
from college. 

Big Ramsden was there, quiet and 
grave as always, pulling away at his old 
pipe. Irish Charley sat next, softly ob- 
jurgating the cold, and now and then 
departing to dig another root out of the 
snow. Solid and chunky Aroostook, who 
loved Ramsden as brother of his heart, 
looked into the fire, seeing his wife and 
girl. Little Joe was absolutely happy, 
this being his first real adventure in the 
high mountains. Now and then he tore 
out into the star-lit darkness with a 
lighted brand, climbed up the snow- 
slope, rushed into a thicket of dwarf 
pines and brought back huge armfuls of 
fragrant boughs, rejoicing over them. 

Ramsden noted the difference between 
Little Jo and Irish Charley; he smiled 
across the fire at Aroostook. All he said 
was “Some boys make livelier rangers 
than others do!”’ It called for no argu- 
ment, but Irish Charley, observing 
Little Jo whispered: “Just a kid!” 

They felt rather good, these four 
rangers, because they had found the 
narrow cleft, almost a tunnel, between 
rocks and rock-walls, close to the edge 
of a thousand-foot cliff, for which rang- 
ers had long hunted in vain. It had 
been the secret pass of Little Pete the 
Basque to the high mountain meadows 
and the slopes of short-hair grass. “Too 
low was the cleft for a horse to pass 
through; a burro could just manage it; 
the rocks closing overhead made twi- 
light at noon, but as tradition had it, 
the last rays of sunset, on two or three 
days of the year, shone through it from 
end to end, and thus it had been revealed 
to the pasture-seeking shepherds some 
twenty years before. 

One might have supposed that these 
four rangers would have talked of the 
historic struggles in old San Joaquin 
Forest, with famous Basque sheep-herd- 
ers, in that hap-hazard, frontier, guer- 
rila-like warfare which went on between 
1895 and 1905. They had spoken at 
intervals all day about those half for- 


le WAS a dreary sort of a camp on 
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gotten times and those little sheep-men 
who fed their flocks for years in the 
Sierras, in spite of Government rules 
and rangers. ‘Their names and fames 
still clung to the land—Little Pete, Big 
Pete, Asiter, Soldumbehere, and twenty 
more. This was their country too; their 
ineffacable mark had been set on these 
high places. 

Irish Charley, who had his flashes of 
insight, spoke of it first : 


“This country is Basque and tourist ; 
we don’t belong in it; we never did; no 
timber up here.” 

“Belong where we are sent!” said low- 
voiced Ramsden. 

“‘All the same,” put in Aroostook, “‘it’s 
me for the tall timber; we naturally do 
belong down in the sugar pines.” 

Little Joe listened without a word. 
He felt that the whole thing, clear to 
the top of the highest peak, and all the 
skies over them, belonged to his own 
San Joaquin Forest. But he hated to 
say that; it sounded like “gush,” as he 
very well knew. 

It grew colder, and still no ranger 
cared to sleep. They piled on more 
wood, rolled up in their blankets, and 
still talked together., Their thoughts 
turned towards roof-trees, firesides, and 
memories of home and boyhood. 

Then Ramsden, the most quiet and 
firm of men, whose home sorrows, not 
of his own making, had been a heavy 
load for years, suddenly turned the 
talk on marriage, not speaking of him- 
self, by even the faintest indirection, but 
as if the star-light on the snow, and the 
great outer spaces, were compelling him 
to reveal to others a little of his most 
secret philosophies. 

Little Jo listened awhile to the sober 
talk of these three older men. It struck 
him, young as he was; that the whole at- 
mosphere of their conversation was so 
clean and honest that his own mother 
and sisters, in their far city home, might 
have heard it without wishing tone or 
word altered. 

It struck him, too, that men were 
more alike, city and country, than his 
college course had taught him. Here 
was Ramsden, who was all man, and a 
fine one, so clearly forgetting his own 
home burdens, so entirely believing in 


the higher possibilities of all human be- 
ings. Famous old clubmen, his uncle 
had once said, sometimes in moments of 
confidence, whether confirmed bachelors 
or discontented benedicts, brought up just 
such topics as Ramsden had started, giv- 
ing expression, according to their na- 
tures, to cheap cynicism, or to long-hid- 
den sentiment. 


Little Jo thought how funny it would 
look to see Ranger Ramsden in a dress 
suit after a banquet, leaning back in an 
arm chair at the Cosmopolitan Club, 
setting forth his philosophies of mar- 
riage. He laughed inside. Ramsden 
was much better up here on the snow- 
edge. 


After a little Ramsden summed up 
in his easy, peaceful way: “We appear to 
agree that wife and home and children, 
no matter what difficulties come tied up 
in the same bundle, are always worth 
while.” 


“But lots of men and women,” he 
went on, “will tell you such talk as that 
is foolish. Jack, you remember that 
freckle-faced preacher who came down 
Dinkey creek fishing last summer, and 
near starved, so we took him into camp 
and fed him our last grub.” 

“He was an honest little minister,” 
said Aroostook, “but he warn’t no Van 
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Dyke when it come to fishin’. 


“Well, boys, that minister paid for 
his two meals a dozen times over by send- 
ing me lots of magazines last winter. 
One of them had a really exciting ar- 
ticle telling that marriage was a plumb 
failure in this country. I read it very 
carefully, and I’ve had six months to 
think about it. Now I'll tell you, boys.” 

“That article, to sum it up,” he went 
on, “said that one fellow out of every 
eight had to secure a divorce. It added 
that the chances of happiness were be- 
coming less, instead of better. Then it 
argues that if every man and woman 
who is really unhappy in their marriage 
relations was absolutely freed from fear 
of public criticism, there would be so 
many more divorces that the whole earth 
would say “Marriage is a dead institu- 
tion in the United States of America.” 

“Must be something wrong with that 
article,” said little Jo. 

“That view,” said Aroostook, “might 
describe city conditions. Prob’ly it was 
written by a man who didn’t marry his 
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little red-cheeked schoolmate back in 


Maine as I did.” 
“All rubbish!” said Irish Charley. 


“It’s easy to have a home with plenty 
of happiness. But I suppose it is mainly 
in ‘the bringing up’ that people get, on 
both sides.” 

“Sure!” said Ramsden. “Now my 
own boyhood was passed in a little Lin- 
coln sort of a neighborhood, where we 
had happily married couples, young and 
old, all about us. In forty years there, 
out in eastern Kansas, the whole town- 
ship had only two actual divorces, with 
several more couples that did not pull 
well in harness. But we had hundreds 
of cases of old-fashioned once-for-all 
homes.” 

“Tell us about it, Ramsden,” said 
Aroostook, “takes the taste of that maga- 
zine man’s talk out of our mouths. If 
there’s truth in what he said, and if the 
thing’s getting worse, it simply knocks 
out this Republic.” 


“It beats everything,” thought Little 
Jo, listening in silence, “how straight the 
thinking of these ranger chums of mine 
goes to the mark. ‘They never heard of 
sociology, nor of the sex problem, nor 
yet of the vast readjustments which a 
growing civilization requires of its in- 
stitutions. But they know that the home 
must not be lost ; they see nothing to put 
in its place. Neither do I.” 

Irish Charley suddenly remarked: 
“You dance with a girl, and you like 
her style. But what is the rule, Rams- 
den for a young fellow to be dead sure 
beforehand that the one he cottons to is 
going to make a really fine cabin-keeping, 
forest-loving, ranger’s wife?” 

“Hasn’t he any sense,” thought Little 
Jo. “He knows well enough that Mrs. 
Ramsden is doing all she can to make her 
husband leave old San Joaquin. She 
prefers a three-room shanty in some dis- 
mal village.” 


But Ranger Ramsden never took any- 
thing as personal; he merely followed up 
his own thread of thought. 


“Tt was back in that old Lincoln-like 
township,” he said, choosing his words 
with care, dropping his easy indifference. 
“Ramsden can talk like one of the bosses, 
whenever he chooses,” the boys always 
said. 

“| When I went to school 
down in that old township, there was 
a girl in our neighborhood who had a 
chance in life, a better one than most of 
us. She was sent off to some college; 
she fell into the right hands. She was 
strong all over, inside and out, and she 
was polished too—no paint, no tinsel— 
just natural finish to the timber and that 
timber was curly maple, or bird’s eye, or 
the finest sort of walnut.” 
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“Make it Russian River Redwood 
burl, Ramsden,” urged Aroostook, who 
had lumbered in several places in the 
West as well as in Maine. 


“She came of a good, plain, honest 

Scotch-American family,” continued 
Ramsden. “She had a fine mother and a 
father whom everyone respected ; she had 
grandparents of good stock on both 
sides.” 
“T’ve noticed,” said Aroostook, “that 
a family of about that sort settles down 
in every country neighborhood all over 
American. They count for a lot.” 


“But,” asked Little Jo, “Isn’t it al- 
ways true that the people who carry on 
the real work of the world come from 
just such reading, thinking, and some- 
what lonesome country families?” 


“Yes, it is that way, Little Joe. It 
was so with Clara’s people. They gave 
her a chance, somehow to be herself. Like 
most of our girls, she taught school 
awhile. Then she married a young 
farmer, and they lived near my father 
so that I saw a lot of them while I was 
growing up. Now, I only desire to 
illustrate my notions about married life 
by the way this young couple managed. 


“From the first,” he continued, “it 
was plain that Clara and her husband 
were busy and happy together. He 
helped in the house, and she helped on 
the farm. He took the best care of her 
and she did the same by him. 


“My father liked them both. “Clara 
Tate and her man are of more value 
every year to this township,’ he told me 
once. “They started right; they like the 
road, and they stick to it.’ 


“One time my father asked Clara 
Tate what was the inside reason for 
their so visible happiness. He said the 
recipe shouldn’t be kept secret; it ought 
to be published. 


“She answered him, quick as a flash: 
‘Because we think together, read to- 
gether, work together, and play to- 
gether. Because we are enough of the 
same sort, and enough different. Be- 
cause we stay interesting to each other.’ 
Then she straightened up and said, ‘Be- 
cause, Mr. Ramsden, he is really my 


’ 


chosen friend, and I am his’. 


“No modern social unrest about that,” 
said Little Jo to himself. “No chance 
whatever for the sex-problem novel down 
in that Lincoln-like place.” 

“Well,” the ranger went on, “when 
father repeated that to mother, she said: 
‘The Tates will show dozens of other 
young people ‘How to Be Happy 
Though Married’.’ That was the title 
of an article we had been reading and 
laughing about. “The chains drag!’ 
quoted mother, looking at father just the 
way that Mrs. Tate looked at her man. 
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“They do!’ said father, laughing back— 
‘and they clank when I come in to break- 
fast.’ And he looked that way at 
mother. 


“There are hundreds of such mar- 
riages,” Ramsden concluded. 

“How dull! How commonplace!” 
whispered Little Jo. “In fact, how sad; 
how unprogressive.” 

“Strange to say, folks liked it!” said 
Ramsden. 

Aroostook spoke up “I have seen just 
as many women who neglected their hus- 
bands as I have seen men who neglected 
their wives. The lecturers and news- 
papers are saying that your happy people 
of thirty years ago were full of hope, 
and had plenty of room out in the coun- 
try; that they had chances, and were 
not merely wage-earners.” 

“All so, Jack,” answered Ramsden. 
“There certainly is a marriage problem. 
There are thousands of divorces and 
more than thousands of hopeless fail- 
ures. It is the fault of the social order 
that so many young people start too 
soon, or are untrained, or too heavily 
handicapped. But something else is 
harder to obtain in these days, and 
harder to give. You young fellows can 
say it better than I do.” 

“T think,” ventured Little Jo, “that 
what you mean is that each of the Tates 
put something spiritual into the part- 
nership. It’s vastly old-fashioned, but 
I think they were unselfish, each to the 
other. I think that each one tried to 
consider the other one first.” 

“That’s it,” said Ramsden. Now, 
men and women can live like the Tates, 
right here in this old forest. But can it 
be done in the same spirit if one lives in 
a city, under much more artificial condi- 
tions?” 

“Tt’s got to be done that way,” said 
Irish Charley. 

Then the rangers curled up to rest in 
that high, clear air. Little Jo built all 
sorts of dream visions. He had read 
Mrs. Mary Austin’s “The Flock” and 
“The Land of Little Rain” and so for a 
time he trod the desert and the mountain 
trails with Basque shepherds. ‘Then he 
half awoke, and when he slept again, he 
heard the singing of Grecian maidens; 
he talked with Shakespeare’s heroines; 
sentences from the Letters of the Brown- 
ings, which he had once read, filled the 
air about him. As these died, he broke 
a lance for some princess fair as ‘Tenny- 
son’s, and so awoke in the first paleness 
of dawn. He thought, half remember- 
ing all this, that he had been speaking 
with glorious and imperial women, and 
so just under his breath, he said, to him- 
self only—‘‘Always will one man and 
one woman, if they are able, choose to 
walk together in the wonderful com- 
panionship of a happy marriage.” 
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The Darling Strad 


where 
the 
Was 


N yon Greenwich Village 
aspiring geniuses reside and 
Muses abide, Gabriel Meschi 

one of many struggling young virtuosos 

with, seemingly, no great reason to be 
singled out by fortune from the rest. 

He lived with the hunchback, Carl, a 

kindly and clever cartoonist who, lone- 

handed, managed to keep the wolf half 

a length from the door. Gabriel’s ef- 

forts along this line, we might add, had 

proved sadly abortive. 

Adjoining them on the right was the 
rather successful portraiteur, as his sign 
read, Paul Du Lord. Paul was patro- 
nized by numbers of the socially elite. 
They imbibed “atmosphere” while he 
did exquisite delineations. Annabelle 
Darling, only daughter of Colonel Dar- 
ling, the rich traction magnate, was a 
frequently present protegee of his. First, 
she had spent innumerable sittings with 
Foy, her temperamental Pekinese—Foy 
never posed except under duress—and, 
second, was having her own pretty fea- 
tures limned on a colored, sort-of-cameo 
design. 

Colonel Darling boasted a genuine 
Antonio Stradavarius, which had come 
through his wife’s side of the family, and 
though the fair Annabelle merely fiddled 
with the art that had amounted to a pas- 
sion with her maternal grandfather, she 
possessed an ear for strings. So when 
a rippling scherzo from Gabriel’s pedi- 
gree-less violin floated into Du Lord’s 
studio, she made a gesture of surprise 
and listened. The spell of his playing 
grew as he shifted to a mournful obli- 
gato. Du Lord glanced at her covertly. 
The Eternal Feminine, symphony of 
wildwood springtimes and age-old subt- 
leties, omnipresent yet elusive, was all 
for the moment in her pose. In a flash 
his esthetic brush caught what greater 
music ceased abruptly, and Annabelle 
turned. 

“Paul,” she exclaimed, “what couldn’t 
that man do with a master’s instru- 
ment!” 

Du Lord was ever ready for ro- 
mance, fine and poetic. One felt there 
was nothing of the profligate in his vis- 
ion of it or of life. He loved, in spite 
of his theatrical effects and affectations, 
the sweet and primal and simple, the 
glimpse of an carly sunrise—he had made 
a study, out of his imagination, of Aur- 
ora, goddess of the dawn. So he piloted 
a meeting between the violinist and the 
social butterfly, and made a note, as 
was his habit: “True affinitions; Miss 
Darling interested ; Gabriel enraptured ; 
developments probable.” Which ap- 
peared likely enough. 


By JO HARTMAN 


Annabelle felt a sudden desire to run 
her fingers through Gabriel’s blue-black 
hair, and Gabriel thought there never 
was such a piquant, rosebud mouth, 
though he was almost haughtily shy. 
And the Darlings having planned a re- 
ception before sailing for Europe, Anna- 
belle was inspired to ask Gabriel if he 
would come and play her father’s Strad. 
Would he? He thanked goodness that 
Carl called him to the phone in time to 
hide his perturbation. 

The next day Annabelle tripped 
blithely into Gabriel’s own studio under 
cover of a commission for Carl. She 
had heard of the hunchback’s ingenious 
pen and was, actually, needing certain 
sketches. And again she longed to 
stroke Gabriel’s hair. She pleaded guilty, 
to herself, of atavism, of feeling like a 
lady shouldn’t (Annabelle had been 
properly brought up) but the feeling 
persisted. Gabriel’s attitude was, so to 
speak, psuedo-spiritual. While the sight 
of her warm red lips occasioned a tre- 
mulo when he meant staccato, he re- 
garded her as a sort of goddess. Psyche, 
he decided to call her in his day-dream- 
ing. And, metaphorically, he hugged 
the knowledge to his breast that he was 
to be almost-a-guest in her house in just 
six days and eighteen hours! 

The endless eon passed, with Gabriel 
in the seventh heaven of anticipation. 
But for Carl’s practical sense he would 
have refused mundane food. He was, 
they later discovered, on the verge of a 
nervous collapse and his very weakness 
seemed to exalt him. When the golden 
evening finally came, he was ushered _ like 
a lord into the Darling drawing room. 
Annabelle tantalized him by holding her 
hands behind her while she flashed him a 
smile of welcome. ‘This left him at a 
loss what to do with his own, which 
were throbbing unmercifully. Then she 
wheeled around, and he saw she held the 
violin. He was immediately all awe, 
artist, not man. He took it from her 
with the air of a mother reaching for her 
babe. Annabelle seated herself at the 
piano and struck a few soft chords. Ga- 
briel drew the bow across the ancient 
strings, and the Strad was soon in an 
ecstasy of attune. 

The night ended as auspicious as it 
had begun. Gabriel responded to en- 
cores until he was faint from the sheer, 
dizzying thriil of applause. In the 
meantime a rain had set in and Carl, 
ever concerned over Gabriel’s health, in- 
dulged in the wild extravagance of a taxi 
and called for him. A servant admitted 


the hunchback suavely, since he was a 
friend of the violinist. 

Carl looked about for Gabriel, it 
seemed everyone else had gone, and felt 
like a sacrileger when he located him. 
Gabriel was laying the violin in its 
drawer with hands whose very touch was 
a benediction. Annabelle was standing 
near, silent. 

When Gabriel turned to her he could 
find no words, but his eyes ran the 
whole gamut of utterance. ‘Then after 
voiceless minutes the girl spoke. Carl 
could not hear her telling Gabriel to 
call the following afternoon, but a bea- 
tific smile told him nothing was amiss. 

But days went by with no sign of 
Gabriel, and Annabelle was piqued and 
hurt and generally miserable. She was 
tempted to drive around to his studio, 
but her woman’s code of ethics stood in 
the way. Besides, she was busier than 
ever in her unhurried life with London 
but a week off. So she did not know 
that Gabriel was in the throes of brain 
fever, scarcely expected to live, when 
she waved home shores a listless good 
bye. 

xs*# * 

It was now that Carl executed the 
drawings of his career. Gabriel had to 
have things. “The hunchback displayed 
the qualities of mother, brother, nurse, 
in one. He was a wizard at rising to 
occasions. And he was more troubled 
because Gabriel raved incessantly over 
the wonderful violin. Once in Gabriel’s 
lurid imaginings Annabelle came, in a 
filmy creation and with flowers in her 
hair, and handed him the Stradavarius. 

“Take it, Gabriel,” she said, with a 
radiant face, “and play for Kings!” 

When Gabriel babbled this, it was 
the last straw. “That darn fiddle would 
cure him!”’ Carl snapped out, as he com- 
menced flicking his nails against his 
teeth—a stunt that invariably brought 
something. 

What took place was never published, 
only the garbled version of it. ‘The 
hunchback was neither vicious nor dar- 
ing, but he loved his friend and acted on 
an inspiration. He went to the Darling 
home on the servants’ day out. ‘The 
house was empty, save for the butler and 
housekeeper, and he waited the psycho- 
logical moment—or knew it when it 
arrived. Ames, the butler, had started 
out on the veranda when the telephone 
rang. He cavorted sidewise and hur- 
ried inside, leaving the door partly ajar. 
The hunchback tiptoed in, following be- 
hind while the butler picked up the re- 
ceiver. ‘Lhen, with a scientifically noise- 
less blow, he swung against the unsus- 
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pecting Ames’ head. Once, twice, three 
times, to make sure of his job. The stolid 
six-footer crumpled to the floor. For- 
tunately, the trustworthy Mrs. Dix was 
giving her saxon head its biennial tub- 
bing in the third story bathroom. 

It took but a jiffy to steal into the 
drawing room and manipulate the lock 
of the drawer that held the Strad. Carl’s 
wits were nimble as his fingers, and vice 
versa. For once he thanked God for his 
deformity. Secreting the violin beneath 
his coat so that it tallied with the bump 
on his right shoulder, he was safely down 
the steps and away before Ames began 
to stir. 

Gabriel convalesced like magic under 
the wand of the Stradavarius. His first 
conscious thought, naturally, was of An- 
nabelle—who had entrusted him with 
her precious heirloom. He effervesced 
gratitude. This prompted him to start 
for the Darling home with legs that were 
not yet dependable, and a heart that tom- 
tomed to the shiver in his knees. ‘Then, 
alas, he was doomed to disappointment. 
The Darlings had been a_ fortnight 
abroad! 

He was too weak to reckon with dates, 
but Annabelle had probably given him 
the violin just prior to sailing. And he 
hadn’t the courage to enquire her ad- 
dress. Later he suggested writing her at 
the Fifth Avenue mansion, a_ letter 
would be forwarded, but Carl advised 
not. 

No doubt it was a co-incidence that 
the morning of Gabriel’s fruitless call at 
the Darling residence brought news of 
the Strad’s loss to Annabelle and her 
father. Ames created quite a melodrama 
around the theft. They were puzzled, 
though they did not remotely connect 
its disappearance with young Meschi. 
Colonel Darling perfunctorily sent an 
offer of reward to the papers of the 
metropolis, also a short write-up of the 
famous instrument—which disturbed 
Carl not a little, for fear it might get 
to Gabriel. But Gabriel was not ad- 
dicted to ferreting for news, and it 
didn’t reach his dreamy eyes. 

When Carl persuaded Gabriel to try 
out with a noted prima donna, he was 
booked on the spot as her added attrac- 
tion. As it developed, the singer would 
have been glad to split the laurels fifty- 
fifty, but she bore her chagrin like a 
Spartan. They covered the east, then 
went abroad. London was to witness 
Gabriel’s foreign debut—the city whose 
pall of fog was a roseate mist because 
Annabelle was somewhere near. ‘The in- 
defatigable Carl, signing himself Ga- 
briel’s manager, stuck along, doing most- 
ly funnies. 

Annabelle and the Colonel were loi- 
tering. Annabelle was not aware that 
her father had brought her over with a 
suitable marriage in mind, even if it 
was patent to everyone else. ‘The Col- 
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onel was a stickler for breeding with a 
big B. He often said he would have 
become a British subject were it not for 
the memory of his beautiful American 
wife. So he looked with favor on Sir 
Roger Ashbury, who was bally attentive, 
and who had an even bet for an M. P. 
seat. A trifling hundred thousand would 
put the chap’s estate in best repair. 

When the Colonel let his stand be 
known, Annabelle’s sense of values told 
her he was right. Gabriel represented 
romance, that irised-hued illusion and, 
too, he had proved ungrateful for her 
kindness, real and proffered. Still . . . 
the look in his eyes the night after her 
reception would haunt her always. Why 
hadn’t he written some explanation? 

But Gabriel didn’t write. And Anna- 
belle accepted Sir Roger. The engage- 
ment was announced with a fitting 
amount of pomp. Annabelle would not 
have been human had she experienced 
no inflation of the ego. Yes, her Eng- 
lish veneer was getting deeper—she 
would be a thorough gentlewoman in 
time; fate was enveloping her in a kind 
of magnificent haze. Yet for an instant 
she let her fancy drift back to the bizarre 
studio of Paul’s, and heard Gabriel’s 
violin wailing in through the corridor. 
The soft, inquiring draw of Sir Roger 
brought her to. 

She passed a sleepless night and the 
morrow found her unaccountably rest- 
less. She cancelled a matinee affair 
simply to be alone. After luncheon she 
ordered her car and started out willy 
nilly, skimming along until she came 
to Lord Childres’ grounds. The Lord, 
dying childless and hating the nephew 
who would succeed him, had made a 
park of half of his domain. Annabelle 
slowed down so that she barely moved 
through the lacy-green avenue. 

A bird with a headdress such as she 
had never seen, twittered querulously in 
a leafy bough. Some avian misunder- 
standing, Annabelle mused. Perhaps 
bird hearts ached too. She stopped and 
tried to answer. In this mood she failed 
to see Carl, the hunchback, alight from 
his car and come quickly toward her. 
She gave a gasp of surprise when he 
called her name. He removed his hat 
and smiled his rare smile. Annabelle 
was glad to see him, gladder than she 
let him know. Could not he tell her of 
Gabriel! 

And this was Carl’s specific intent. 
He plunged in, for Gabriel, who was 
rambling about, might return any min- 
ute. He told of Gabriel’s illness, of his 
delirious moaning for the Stradavarius. 

“He would imagine you were in his 
studio often. And once he thought you 
brought him the violin. Why, these were 
the words he said you used, “lake it, 
Gabriel, and play for Kings!’ So,” the 
hunchback went on, “I—secured it for 
him. And the idea that it came from 
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you has been most of his success. He 
wanted to write and thank you. But 
you see,” with a lifting of his shaggy 
eyebrows, “that would not have done.” 

Annabelle was amazed. If she had 
only waited a little longer before des- 
pairing of Gabriel. Yet this, somehow, 
was the way of life. And though Carl 
had asked nothing of her except, tacitly, 
her pardon, she knew that the Strad 
should always be Gabriel’s. How fine 
had been the hunchback’s devotion! 

Carl, who saw Gabriel coming up, 
got dexterously to his machine and be- 
gan studying the mechanism. So it was 
the old, ineffable story in Gabriel’s eyes 
that broke in upon her reverie. The 
days of waiting and wondering and sus- 
pense seemed evanescent as April showers 
in the blissful reality of each other’s 
presence. Yet what they both said would 
not have filled a sheet of note paper. 
The heart has symbols of its own. 

At last Gabriel’s glance rested on the 
beautiful stone Sir Roger had placed on 
Annabelle’s slim, white finger. She 
met his questioning. 

“Yes,” she managed, with an effort 
at poise, “it happened—yesterday, Ga- 
briel. It is—Sir Roger Ashbury.” 

Gabriel did not answer, but a quiver 
of bitter rebellion shook him. He was 
like a weary pilgrim in sight of his 
Mecca who, at his cry of triumph, finds 
an unscalable wall in front of him. 
There was a tense silence, which Anna- 
belle was the first to break. 

“Will you come te me Thursday af- 
ternoon, Gabriel—and bring the Strad? 
I am giving an informal tea. We have 
the Duchess Alicia Macrombie’s house, 
you know!” 

And Gabriel could say only yes, her 
slightest wish must ever be his com- 
mand. Nevertheless he was sorry. 
Would not Sir Roger be there, drawling 
around the Psyche of his, Gabriel’s 
dreams! 


A select coterie had gathered at the 
Macrombie castle for the Thursday tea, 
chiefly those accustomed to bask in the 
presence of royalty. Annabelle’s infor- 
mals were pleasing events, always, and 
today the great virtuoso, the sensation of 
the season, was scheduled for an hour. 


Annabelle had delayed explaining the 
Stradavarius incident to the Colonel un- 
til the last when, having to be done in a 
hurry, it would be easier. So now she 
drew his arm into hers and whisked him 
off to the conservatory. ‘There, she sat 
him down and with the impulsiveness she 
was fast outgrowing, plumped on his 
knee. She was New York-ish clean 
through again. She clasped one hand 
over his mouth and waved the other 
forefinger at him. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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What Christmas Brought to Celia 


HE CROSSED to the sink to 
S wash out the big wooden bowl in 

which were chopped the apples for 
the Christmas mince meat. Twilight had 
deepened to dusk. She lighted the lamp; 
and the cheerful, homey room smiled 
like a friendly face. 

Celia needed a friendly face in the 
empty kitchen, tonight. She was think- 
ing of Grace as she placed a plate, a cup 
and saucer, knife, fork and spoon on 
the round table built for two. She 
moved briskly about, bringing from the 
pantry a pat of butter, a small jar of 
raspberry jam, a plate of cold biscuits; 
and from the ice chest, sliced cold beef. 
And step by step, Grace went with her 
—Gracie, the half-sister that she had 
sent away! 

The sound of heavy footsteps crunch- 
ing the gravel walk came to her ears; 
someone rapped sharply on the door. 

Celia Carr set down the teapot. Her 
hands flew to her hair, her throat. The 
mellow lamplight showed the startled 
pink in her cheeks. 

“Come in!” she called, as was the 
neighborly custom of Fairfax folk. “Oh! 
It’s you!” 

Aunt Dibby Brown, the dressmaker, 
chuckled knowingly, and not without a 
touch of malice as she entered, bringing 
with her a cold whiff of air that hinted 
of storm, for this was the season of rain 
in California. 

“Il saw him turn in at the Jones 
place,” she teased. ‘“Mebbe Bobby has 
the croup again. Prob’ly the doctor’ll 
see you later. Don’t let me keep you 
from your supper—No, I’ve had mine. 
I sh’d think you’d be lonesome, here by 
yourself.” She took the low rocking- 
chair, and allowed the knitted black 
shawl to slip from her angular shoulders 
to the floor. “I must say, I don’t think 
much of Grace Carr, goin’ off to San 
Francisco and leavin’ you, after all you 
and William done for her. She lived 
with you ’most ten years, didn’t she?” 

This harping on a sore topic, follow- 
ing closely the plaguing thoughts that 
swarmed about her like angry bees, an- 
noyed Celia Carr past speech. She hesi- 
tated. Finally, as if resolved to make 
known the worst of herself, and breaking 
a silence of months, she began: 

“Tt wasn’t her fault that she went. 
I told her to go. I gave her the money 
and told her to go—to go where she 
chose—to do what she chose. I was tired 
looking after her as though she was a 
baby.” 

Level-eyed, Celia met the amazed, in- 
credulous stare of her visitor; but the 
soft lips trembled. 


By CAROLINE KATHRINE FRANKLIN 


“Of c-course, Celia,” Aunt Dibby 
stammered, gathering up her shawl, “I 
know Grace’s been awful tryin’ with her 
silly ways. But after all, she’s John’s 
sister—half-sister, that is; and he didn’t 
hold with givin’ her any money. But— 
I dunno what to say! I—I just came 
in to ask if us two lone women sh’d go 
in together on a Chris’mas dinner. You 
let me know. Guess I'll be goin’ now.” 

She rose, and Celia rose with her. 

“T’d just as soon plan it that way,” 
Celia returned. “I'll ask Dr. Grant and 
his sister, too.” 

Aunt Dibby’s thoughts were evidently 
still occupied with Grace’s affairs. 

“How much money did you give her?” 
she asked. ‘‘As soon as it’s spent, she’s 
sure to come home ag’ in.” 

“T gave her half the insurance money, 
and all that was in the bank; and I told 
her to go and never to come back.” 

There was silence in the room for a 
moment. The loud ticking of the clock, 
unnoticed before, became suddenly in- 


trusive. At last Aunt Dibby spoke: 
“Why Celia! You—you—must—be 
crazy!” 


“If I’m not crazy, it’s not Grace’s 
fault. For years I’ve stood her foolish- 
ness; heard her talk and seen her act 
like a girl of sixteen—and she’s as old 
as I am. I just couldn’t stand it any 
longer, Aunt Dibby! I didn’t have to 
divide with her. I needn’t have given 
her a cent. I gave her half, and told 
her to go.” é, 

“She'll spend it. 
some way, sure’s fate. 
come to harm—” 

“That is not my affair,” said Celia 
Carr; but her voice shook. 

“And when it’s gone, she’ll come back 
on you to support—she sure will.” 

“TI stood her foolishness ’till I can’t 
endure it any longer. I’m not respon- 
sible for anything that may happen to 
her. She’s as old as I am—and I gave 
her half.” 

“We—ll, I don’t know. Mebbe you’re 
right, in a way of speakin’. But what'll 
become of Grace Carr in a big city?” 

Celia made no answer. She watched 
Aunt Dibby as she walked down the 
graveled path to the gate. Just so she 
had stood two months before to watch 
Grace Carr pass through the yard and 
down the street. Grace had stopped at 
the turn to throw a kiss, looking small 
and childlike and helpless. Grace hadn’t 
even understood how “Sister Celia’ had 
felt toward he:—the little fool! But 
was she such a fool, after all? She al- 


She’ll lose it in 
Mebbe she’ll 


ways had her own way; and her child- 
ishness, her very helplessness, appealed to 
men—to Dr. Grant . . . Well, 
Grace was out of the way, now. 

Celia was making fresh tea when an- 
other step sounded on the walk. After 
an instant of tense listening, her dilated 
eyes left the window. She went to the 
door. 

“Good evening, Doctor,” she said. 
“You are just in time for supper.” 

“Thought I should be,” chuckled Dr. 
Grant. He came briskly in, pulling off 
his top coat and tossing his hat into the 
corner. There was something boyish in 
his manner; crows-feet and gray hair 
were poor witnesses, at best, against the 
youth of his eyes. 

“Will you draw up to the fire and get 
warm?” she asked, a shy smile on her 
lips. She pushed the big chair toward 
him. “I haven’t lighted the sitting- 
room fire today. I’ve been up to my 
elbows in mincemeat. That’s just as 
you like it,” she said, placing a cup of 
tea before him. 

Celia, pondering, watched him as he 
ate; finally: 

“Dr. Grant,” she said, “do you think 
John counted on my looking after 
Grace?” 

“T know he did, Celia. Did you ever 
stop to think that Grace can’t help her 
foolishness any more than you can help 
your impulsiveness? When she comes 
back, just shut your eyes to the things 
that annoy you. You'll find you will be 
glad of even Grace’s company, now that 
you are alone.” 

“Tt is lonely with John gone. But 
Grace—she seems to make it worse. I'd 
try to stand it—if you think John want- 
ed it. But she’ll never come back, Doc- 
tor.” 

“Oh, yes, she will!” chuckled the doc- 
tor, rising and shrugging into his coat. 
“She’ll come back as soon as she’s spent 
all the money she has.” 

“You—know?” Celia faltered, look- 
ing up quickly. 

The doctor nooded. He stood a mo- 
ment, gazing down at the woman’s 
bowed head, his face a benediction; but 
he gave his usual dry laugh as he passed 
out into the night. 

“Oh, John, John!” Celia whispered, 
her face against the polished back of 
John’s big chair. “You can trust me.” 

Grace had written in the first week of 
absence. Celia had read with impa- 
tience, and flung aside, the first letter. 
The second letter was carried to Dr. 
Grant’s sister and laid before her. She 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Early California Brigands 


How the Gentle Art of Banditry Flourished in Pioneer Days 


CCORDING to William Hep- 

worth Dixon, the historian, “A 

brigand is a mal-content, who 
waits his chance to raise in a more 
threatening shape.” 

In the early days in California, from 
the 50’s to the late 70’s, and even as 
early as the days of °49 there were 
several well organized robber bands, 
closely united, who used pass words, 
grips, etc., operating in this state. The 
Mexicans were criminals for several 
reasons. One of them was hatred for 
the dominant Americans, whom they 
spoke of contemptuously as “gringos,” 
because these same hated and despised 
“sringos” were proving themselves the 
stronger face, and slowly, but none the 
less surely, taking the country and its 
gold away from them. ‘The ignorant 
peons argued that since this was the case, 
it was no more than right that they in 
turn should kill off the unwelcome in- 
truders and thus regain possession of 
the country for themselves. 

From the Mexican point of view, a 
bandit attained a high position in life, 
and was proclaimed to the world by his 
admirers as a modern Claude du Val. 
The most lucrative end of the bandit’s 
profession was horse stealing. ‘To be a 
successful horse thief one had to be calm 
and daring, as well as possess unusual 
strength. He had to know the country 
like a book and be able to sit in the 
saddle like a centaur. 

These knights of the road faithfully 
followed the old axiom: “Eat, drink and 
be merry for tomorrow we die.”’ Each 
day, each hour might be his last, so he 
made the most of his time. One day 
they spent in Los Angeles flirting with 
the pretty dark eyed senoritas of the 
Mexican quarter, drinking wine or 
dancing the fandango with them. The 
next day they might be fleeing for their 
lives before the sheriff and a posse of 
outraged citizens. 

Salomon Pico was one of the most 
celebrated bandits who operated in the 
central part of the state. He and his 
followers ranged in the vicinity of Mon- 
terey. One day in April, 1851, Pico 
decided to make a raid on the rich 
Escobar rancho, six miles from Mon- 
terey, which was in charge of an Ameri- 
can named Josiah Swain. Swain was 
slated to be killed for if he were al- 
lowed his freedom he would no doubt 
summon help, and the whole band be 
exterminated. This proceeding was 
quite agreeable to all of Pico’s men, 


By B. G. ROUSSEAU 


save one, and he, for some inexplicable 
reason refused to take any part in the 
proposed raid. Jeers and threats were 
alike powerless to move him, and finally, 
threatened with death by his compan- 
ions, he fled the camp, and exposed the 
band to the authorities. 

A company of Rangers was raised in 
Monterey, and Pico and his followers 
were run to earth and captured on April 
18; but justice, as in many instances, 
went all awry. Five members of the 
gang were discharged on the ground of 
insufficient evidence, while Pico secured 
bail for himself through State Senator 
de la Guerre. He jumped his bail and 
was never afterward heard of. He is 
supposed to have returned to Mexico. 

Another member of the gang, William 
Otis Hall, alias Bill Woods, an Ameri- 
can, was in prison a long time on a 
charge of horse stealing. He finally 
escaped, but was recaptured and hanged. 

* * * 

In May, 1851, a band of robbers un- 
der the leadership of John Irving, a 
native of Texas, raided Los Angeles 
county, striking terror into the hearts 
of the populace, many of whom fled to 
the militia camp of Major General 
Joshua H. Bean, encamped at Cajon 
Pass. 

One of the most daring and atrocious 
deeds perpetrated by this band was the 
murder of eleven men on a ferry cross- 
ing the Colorado River. 

Irving was held in such fear that 
when he threatened to raid the ranchos 
of several prosperous Spaniards they fled 
in terror before him, leaving their pos- 
sessions behind to be plundered and 
pillaged at the pleasure of the outlaws. 

Irving finally met his end at the hands 
of Juan Antonio, an Indian chief of the 
Cohuilla tribe, and an alcalde of his dis- 
trict. Antonio and his warriors followed 
the bandits to their mountain strong- 
hold, and in the ensuing battle Irving 
was killed by the chief and the rest of 
the bandits put to flight. 

Having rid the country of the feared 
and hated Irving, Antonio was afraid to 
return to his rancho, having heard that 
a band of 200 whites were about to at- 
tack him in revenge for Irving’s death. 
There was no truth in this rumor, and 
Antonio was finally found and returned 
to his family who were waiting for him 
at Apolitan in San Bernardino county. 
Governor Bean personally assured An- 
tonio that he had nothing whatever to 


fear from the law abiding whites who 
were only too glad to be rid of Irving 
and his cut throat followers. 

Governor Bean was later assassinated 
in Los Angeles by three Mexicans, it was 
thought out of revenge for his activities 
in having Irving’s band exterminated. 
The Mexicans were later caught and 
hanged for the crime. 

ae ae 

One of the most picturesque char- 
acters of California in the early days 
was Jack Powers, an Irishman, who 
came to the Golden State in the early 
50’s with Stephenson’s Volunteers, and 
was a well-known figure among the 
sporting fraternity. 

Powers was known in the vernacular 
as a “gentleman gambler.”” He was al- 
ways faultlessly attired, and had the 
manners and bearing of a man far above 
his chosen station in life. He was en- 
dowed with unusual intelligence and his 
influence was far reaching, not only 
among the gamblers with whom he 
fraternized, but he also had powerful 
and influential friends at the State Capi- 
tal. He was a personal friend of Gover- 
nors Bigler and McDougall, and num- 
bered among his acquaintances many 
other men of prominence. If Powers 
had had political ambitions there is no 
doubt he could have had any office he 
desired, but he had no such ambitions 
and was content to be known as the 
“king of the gamblers.” 

He was a born sportsman, and pre- 
ferred his ranch at Santa Barbara with 
its string of racing horses and hounds to 
any political plum the state legislature 
could throw his way. He maintained 
on his ranch, and at his own expense, a 
large number of retainers, who did his 
bidding in all things. He considered 
himself outside the slavish observance of 
the law, and because of his influential 
friends and “pull,” did practically what 
he pleased, snapping his fingers at law 
and order when it conflicted with his 
desires. 

At last there came a bad year and 
Powers was nearly swamped financially 
trying to meet both ends and keep his 
large ranch going. He was heavily in 
debt and Sheriff W. W. Twist held a 
writ of ejectment against him. Powers 
got word that the sheriff was on his way 
to the ranch, and summoning his re- 
tainers he prepared to receive them. A 
fight ensued in which the sheriff was 
worsted and two of his men killed. 
Twist temporarily retired and during 


(Continued on page 40) 
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“ ADVANCE OF THE GRAND ARMY 


NAPOLEON’S name fills more pages in the world’s solemn history than that of any other mortal. 
The advance of his Grand Army into Russia is the turning point of his career and marks the beginning of his downfall. 
During the World War mighty armies marched over the battlefields where Napoleon fought over a century ago. All the 
causes of this mighty struggle may be learned from the pages of history. The one complete, accurate, authoritative and 
reliable history, containing the rise and fall of every empire, kingdom, principality and power, is the world-famed publication, 


Ridpath’s History :. World 


Including a full authentic account of the World War 


Dr. John Clark Ridpath is universally recognized as America’s greatest historian. 


ther men have written histories of one nation or period; Gibbon of Rome, Macauls 
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World from the earliest civilization down to the present day. 
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including a full authentic account of the World War. He 
covers every race, every nation, every time, and 
holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. 


Endorsed by Thousands 


RIDPATH is endorsed Presidents of the 
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THE MEXICAN NATION 


Dr. Herbert Ingram Priestley, who is 
the librarian of that wonderful collec- 
tion of books and documents, the Ban- 
croft Library, and is also the associate 
professor of Mexican history at our 
State University, has now written, and 
the Macmillan Company has published 
the best history of Mexico and its people 
that is in existence. We say this in all 
earnestness after years of more or less 
intimate knowledge of any sympathy 
with those neighbors of ours whose coun- 
try is so full of possibilities and whose 
problems are so difficult. In reading the 
book, one’s thoughts go back to old col- 
lege school days in Oakland, when 
among fellow-students were twenty or 
more bright, attractive, hard-working 
boys from Mexico. 


The Overland Monthly had just been 
started by Anton Roman, with Bret 
Harte as editor, and a reference to its 
earlier volumes will show how serious 
many Americans considered the presence 
of Mexican miners on the Mother Lode. 

Dr. Priestley is wise when he tells us 
that we must know more of this neigh- 
bor of ours—and this applies with espe- 
cial force to Californians, every one of 
whom should study this book, and should 
forever drop the use of such terms as 
“greaser.” Our author puts the case 
this way: 


“The characteristic attitude of most 
Americans toward Mexico is one of ig- 
norant good will, combined with skepti- 
cism concerning the value of her culture 
and the solidity of her political institu- 
tions. There can be little, they think, 
in the social traditions of so turbulent a 
nation to commend her history to seri- 
ous study. Nothing could be farther 
from the actuality. Public opinion to 
the contrary notwithstanding, Mexico 
has a consumingly interesting story, al- 
most unique in its relationship with the 
primitive epoch and in its significance for 
present and future world problems. . . . 
Something more than a well-meaning, 
ignorant good will is necessary if the 
United States is to maintain an adequate- 
ly satisfactory relationship with her 
nearest Hispanic American neighbor. 


Assumption of superiority and impatience 
with the unsuccessful gropings of the 
Mexicans toward nationality and sta- 
bility do not constitute essential pre- 
requisites for the solution of the prob- 
lem created by the geographical juxta- 
position of Mexico and the United 
States, both exemplars of Americanized 
European culture introduced by the two 
most successful nations. of the modern 
colonizing epoch, Spain and England. . . 
The Republicanism which accompanied 
independence in the English colonies had 
been a progressive evolution, while that 
which developed when Spanish America 
was freed, constituted an abrupt and 
definitive break with the past, in the 
formal aspects, though in spirit and es- 
sense the autocracy of the colonial epoch 
survived and still rules in the political 
and social organization in Mexico as 
elsewhere in Hispanic America.” 


This history, with its excellent bio- 
graphy and index, covers 507 pages. It 
has maps and illustrations and is brought 
down to the latest possible moment. The 
conclusion reached by this very careful 
historian is that: “The more recent at- 
titude of the American administration, 
seeking a reasonable solution of out- 
standing problems without insistence on 
any specified form of agreement, has met 
with sympathetic response in both Mexi- 
co and the United States. ... A well 
safeguarded recognition will make for 
stability, and the problem of stabilizing 
social conditions in Mexico is one of 
almost as much direct moment to Ameri- 
cans as to Mexicans. The day of 
the enthronement of social and political 
sanity, consent in majority rule and sen- 
sitiveness to the demands of justice 
whether internal or external, has not 
fully dawned in Mexico. But its com- 
ing is desired by thousands of loyal con- 
servative and liberal Mexicans who 
cherish the hope that their growth in 
national consciousness will be directly 
encouraged by the United States.” 

“The Mexican Nation” is the most 
interesting piece of recent historical work 
that has come to this desk. It is issued 
by the Macmillan Company at $4.00. 


Charles Howard Shinn. 


NEW LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 
Chesterton's Key to Happiness 

“Gilbert Keith Chesterton, has never 
lost mental contact with the cosmic sim- 
plicity of human existence,”’ says Arthur 
F. Thorn in his Preface to GILBERT 
KEITH CHESTERTON by Potrick 
Braybrooke published by Lippincott this 
fall. ““He knows, as well as anybody has 
ever known, that the life of man goes 
wrong simply because we are too lazy to 
be pleased with simple, fundamental 
things. G. K. Chesterton would restore 
the primitive joys of wonder and child- 
like delight in simple things. His ideal 
is the real, not the merely impossible. 
Unlike most would-be saviors of the 
race, he seeks not to merge a new hu- 
manity into a brand new glittering civil- 
ization. He would have us awaken once 
more to the ancient mysteries and eternal 
truths. He would have us turn back in 
order to progress.” 


In Witch-Bound Africa 


If you had lived for ten or eleven 
years in the heart of darkest Africa, dis- 
persing justice to some of the dark in- 
habitants of that strange continent, it 
would be reasonable to suppose that you 
could write an interesting account of the 
locality in which you lived. This is what 
Frank H. Melland has done in his book, 
IN WITCH-BOUND AFRICA, pub- 
lished this Fall by Lippincott. Mr. Mel- 
land was a magistrate in the Kazempa 
District of northern Rhodesia, and was 
awarded the Cuthbert Peek Grant in 
1922 by the Royal Geographical Society. 


A New Story by Johanna Spyri 


J. P. Lippincott Company has added 
to the STORIES ALL CHILDREN 
LOVE SERIES, a new one by Johanna 
Spyri entitled VINZI. This, as many 
others of the series, is illustrated in color 
by Maria L. Kirk. Madame Spyri has 
again taken Switzerland as the scene of 
her latest story. 
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The business of this House has become in- 
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of safety. 


The safeguards that have made Straus 
Bonds uniformly safe for the past 41 years, 
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today in order to insure the continuance of 
our record in the future. It will pay you 
to investigate these safe-guarded bonds. 
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(Continued from page 25) 

“Good, now I will use the paper and 
ink,” and Lane wrote to his brother. 
Perhaps half an hour later he had fin- 
ished. 

“You say my wife may be with me?” 
asked Tsung. 

“Yes,” answered Lane. 

“Let her come now, with me, we 
should not be apart, we are life one to 
the other.” He ended this outburst 
pleadingly, Lane thought. “I wonder if 
there is any good in the man,” he asked 
himself. “It is strange that he should 
beg.” 

“You would send ashore for help,” 
he added aloud. 

“No, no, she waits for me at Nanking 
jetty. Will you pass cluse by and land 
only if she be alone?” 

“All right, we shall see.” 

Lane took Tsung with him to the fore 
end of the boat, and roused the loadah. 
“Have got steam,” said Lane, “Want- 
chee go Shanghai, Nanking Road Jetty.” 

On the way up stream, the two men 
had another drink from the launch cup- 
board, and Tsung made one or two re- 
marks that impressed Lane with the feel- 
ing that Tsung was not all evil. The 
man seemed eagerly glad at the thought 
of having his wife with him. “To let 
him take her will be one decent thing 
can do to offset tonight’s work against 
iim. 
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Cautiously approaching within a doz- 
en feet of the jetty, Lane saw a tiny fig- 
ure perched on a bollard. She appeared 
to be waiting for some one. “That is 
she—I will call,” Tsung said. 

“Langi!” 

“Yes?” a voice replied softly. 

“A moment!” Tsung turned to Lane 
and added, “You see there is no one 
else about. Will you take her?” 


Lane had the launch brought close 
by and the woman stepped aboard. 

Half an hour later they were along- 
side the Kymoon. 

Lane roused the captain and explained 
his whole experience. Midnight saw 
the end of the story with the Kymoon’s 
captain saying, “If I did not know your 
brother, I’d tell you to go to the devil. 
Good night, David, pray for us. Let me 
have that loadah you’ve kept in the 
locker.” 


HREE days passed with the usual 

routine at the mill. It is a hot 
noon and David is thankful for the 
swinging punkahs. <A decoded wireless 
on his desk causes a smile to be on his 
lips. 

“S. S. Kymoon. 

“Your cargo is a good fellow. He is 
as charming as though it were his honey- 
moon. 

“Proctor.” 
David. 


“Poor old Tsung,” muses 
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“Maybe he isn’t such a bad old scout 
after all.” 

The door bangs open and admits a 
red faced, smiling Chairman. 

“David, you scoundrel, why didn’t 
you tell me that Tsung had signed those 
deeds you filed at the consulate yester- 
day?” 

“It was too late in the afternoon, 


Chairman. I thought you would rather 
wait until today for the news.” 


“Speaking of news, David, I’ve some 
that will make you happy. Tsung is in 
Singapore indefinitely!” 


“Hm?” says David. 


“Heavens man! Tsung is gone! And 
Peking appears rather relieved to have 
him away now. It seems that he mixed 
with some bad business just after being 
released from the arsenal that put him 
in an unhealthy light there. And to 
cap the climax, he has run away with 
the favorite wife of old Lai Lai. ‘Took 
her with him to Singapore. At least, 
she disappeared the same night. Come 
to life, David! Have some lunch with 
me!” 


But David can only lean back in his 
chair, amazed anew at this further evi- 
dence of Tsung’s perfidy, and murmur, 
“TI can’t, Chairman. I’ve a rotten head- 
ache.”’ 
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voices. Back into the scene had rumbled 
Bravo Juan muttering Spanish curses in 
his throat. 


“My wife!” Alberto Montoya was 
demanding, “Have you seen my wife?” 

“T have not,” he growled back. ““These 
birds how they escape between cage and 
cage! But I assure you, Senor, I feel 
for you! And I'll drag her back to 
you if ever I have my hands on her.” 

The child saw Bravo Juan come quite 
close to her father and slap him on 
the shoulder. Her father shook him off. 
Bravo Juan retired through the kitchen. 
The child noted a pause and click at the 
kitchen door as of one removing key 
from padlock. ‘Then he was gone. 

The Cherub caught her breath and 
kept her face hidden in her arms when 
her father dashed her way, but he only 
reached above her to give the little danc- 
ing grandmother’s portrait a mighty 
swing which landed it facing the wall. 

Back to the desk he strode and drew a 
pistol from an upper drawer. This he 
patted caressingly between his hands. An 
infant a quarter of the Cherub’s age 
would have understood. Luz Montoya’s 
daughter whimpered and shivered at the 
sight. The hands playing with the pis- 
tol curled and uncurled themselves. The 
man’s face was distorted into something 
of a grin yet with no slightest semblance 
of mirth. 

Then his staring eyes chanced to focus 
on the pin-cushioned image of Aunt Beu- 
lah Hicks. His hand swept out in a 
furious gesture which it seemed would 
dash the object to the floor. Yet it left 
Aunt Beulah Hicks still on stern guard 
against his rashness. Spent with his 
own fury, Alberto Montoya half col- 
lapsed across his desk. He gave no heed 
to the child who once more sobbed and 
shivered herself to sleep. 


The Chili Cherub awoke to gray 
dawn revealing red and green festoons 
torn and trampled in the excitement of 
the night before. Her head was on a 
pillow; blankets from the bedroom were 
under and about her. 

Tousled and dazed, she came up to a 
sitting posture. Her father’s head rested 
on his arms crossed upon his desk. She 
could not tell whether or not he slept. 
But directly before him stood the pin- 
cushion-bound photograph. And Papa- 
cito’s hands seemed to be reaching to- 
wards it as if he also had been praying 
to Aunt Beulah. 

Cherub’s wail for her mother was 
checked at its very outset by the entrance 
from the kitchen of a life-size Aunt Beu- 
lah Hicks in long gray cloak and little 
gray bonnet. Cherub knew her from the 
photograph, though her face was older. 
It was also softer and more sweet. 

She stood by Papacito and smiled with 
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his absence Powers fortified his house 
like a fortress, even installing a minia- 
ture home made cannon fashioned from 
a stove pipe. In this manner he suc- 
cessfully defied the sheriff until Janu- 
ary when a truce was declared and the 
siege raised, but from that day Powers 
never again appeared in public without 
a weapon. 

For a long time after this Powers 
maintained his leadership, but it was 
broken in 1856 when the San Francisco 
Vigilance Committee pursued Ned Mc- 
Gowan, the outlaw, and a_ personal 
friend of Powers, as far as Santa Bar- 
bara. McGowan was saved only by the 
shrewd resourcefulness of his friend, who 
thereby fell under the suspicions of the 
Vigilantes himself. He lost his prestige, 
his retainers fell away one by one and at 
last he found himself hounded and har- 
ried from place to place, shorn of all his 
powerful influence. 

In despair he fled to Sonora, Mexico, 
where he was later killed. 

on on * 

In the beginning of the year 1857 
Pancho Daniell, a Mexican, struck ter- 
ror into the hearts of the citizens of Los 
Angeles. Daniell was an escaped state’s 
prison convict, and a leader of one of 
the most lawless bands that ever operated 
in the southern part of the state. Lucian 
Tapia and Juan Flores were his two 
lieutenants. 

Early in January the bandits entered 
the store of a German named Pflugardt, 
at San Juan Capistrano. The store 
keeper was in the act of preparing his 
evening meal when the bandits entered 
and for no particular reason, shot him 
down. The outlaws then placed the 
body on a table, seated themselves, and 
calmly ate the meal their victim had 
prepared for himself. They then plun- 
dered the store at their leisure and es- 
caped. That same night they robbed a 
number of other stores in different lo- 
calities. 

Word of these depredations reached 
Sheriff Barton of Los Angeles, and he 
set out after them, accompanied by six 
deputies. 

At San Juan ranch, 18 miles from 
San Juan Capistrano, the sheriff was 
warned by a friendly Californian of a 
trap he had learned the outlaws had set 
for the sheriff and his party. He said 
the outlaws outnumbered the posse two 
to one and advised Barton to send to 
Los Angeles for reinforcements, but the 
sheriff refused to take the advice and 
next morning started on the trail of the 
bandits. They met the band at Santiago 
canyon and Barton and two of his men 
were killed. 

When news of the killing of the 
sheriff reached Los Angeles the city at 
once went under martial law. All the 
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whites in the small settlement went 
armed, as they feared that the Mexicans 
and Spanish who formed the greater 
part of the population, would sympa- 
thize with the outlaws, and seek revenge. 
The state legislature was appealed to for 
funds, and a certain sum granted them 
for purposes of defense. Besides this the 
meager handful of Americans were rein- 
forced by fifty soldiers brought to Los 
Angeles from Fort Tejon; and troops 
from San Diego with food and horses. 


Mounted Rangers scoured the country 
and outlying hills. One company at El 
Monte and two at San Bernardino. Two 
detachments of native Californians were 
with each company. 

Nearly the whole of the Mexican 
population were in sympathy with the 
bandits, supplying them with food and 
fresh horses in their flight. Finally 100 
armed and determined men chased the 
outlaws into the mountains. This posse 
was accompanied by a wagon containing 
coffins in which to bring back the body 
of the sheriff and his men. 


The body of the sheriff and his com- 
panions were found and brought back to 
Los Angeles, reaching the city Sunday 
noon. Monday all business was suspend- 
ed while the victims were buried under 
the impressive auspices of the Masonic 
order. 

Immediately after the funeral General 
Andreas Pico, a native Californian, and 
a company of mounted men, set out to 
run down the bandits. Two of them 
were captured after a desperate resist- 
ance and immediately hanged. 

Juan Flores was captured by James 
Thornton, who afterwards became sher- 
iff. The bandit was caught on the top- 
most peak of the Santiago range. In all 
52 members of the band were captured 
and lodged in jail. Out of this number 
11 were hanged, including the leader, 
Daniell. Flores at the time of his death 
was only 21, yet the year before he had 
been arrested for horse stealing. 

Two members of the band, Espinosa 
and Lopez succeeded in making their 
escape, but were eventually caught at 
San Benaventura, and on the following 
morning Espinosa was hanged. Lopez 
again made his escape, but was re-cap- 
tured February 16th and paid the full 
penalty for his crimes. With the later 
hanging of Luciano Tapia and Thomas 
King the last of the band was wiped out. 

Captain Sanati was a romantic villian, 
whose specialty was stealing horses, and 
as a side line he abducted such pretty 
Mexican girls as pleased his errant fancy. 
His first lieutenant was a man named 
Moreno. 

One day Sanati heard that a large 
ball was to be given in Los Angeles in 
honor of some ladies from San Francisco, 

( Continued on page 42) 
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POETS AND THINGS 
Impertinent Comment on Contemporary 
Periodicals by the Poetry Editor 

HE POETRY EDITOR can’t 

talk about his own contributors— 

that wouldn’t do when he has 
expressed his opinion in accepting their 
stufi—so that is left to others. And, 
already comment is coming in on Oc- 
tober Overland’s verse; the Poetry 
Editor is passing it on to you before any- 
thing adverse turns up, for all the com- 
ment so far is very favorable. 

And for himself, the Poetry Editor 
reserves the privilege of discussing other 
periodicals as they come to his desk. No 
doubt his opinion is faulty. Possibly you 
had best read these other periodicals and 
check up. The worst of it is that defini- 
tions of poetry—and  things—vary. 
What is one man’s poetry is another 
man’s poison. Possibly that is the rea- 
son why the Poetry Editor doesn’t seem 
to grow at all enthusiastic over that 
new publication down in Los Angeles to 
which its parents—there are four of them 
—have given the name of “FOUR.” 

cS * * 

Since the Poetry Editor believes that 
there is still a ray of hope for a wearied 
world—even with its over-plus of poets 
—it is likely that his definition of poetry 
is far aside from that of the contributor 
to this quarterly who speaks thus in his 
tribute “lo a Mocking Bird”: 

“T dare not look, yet allow myself to 
feel the outlines of this hideous nude, to 
smell the strong odors of her body and 
to hear her esoteric breathing.” 

What is this hideous nude? Not the 
mocking bird? Surely not! No. No, 
we turn back and find that it is the 
“derelict day” which lies there “naked, 
terrible, a thing of horror.” 

The Poetry Editor turns from this 
uncensorcd day as portrayed by H. 
a Rich, to the following “Song 
of My Native Land,” by W. H. Lench: 

“L ask you 

Have you seen finer harbors, have you 

seen finer boats? 

Have you seen better looking girls, or 

stronger men? 


Have you seen greater fearlessness, 
courage, patience?” 
M-hm!” says the Poetry Editor, 


“ . . . 

Lench is evidently a native son.” But 

no; 

“H ‘ “ . . . $ 
ave you experienced fiercer blizzards, 


whiter snow, more exhilirating 
climate ?” 

“No,” said the Poetry Editor, “that 

has nothing to do with California.” And 


then he turned the page: 

“I was never alone even in loneliness, 

All sounds were voices speaking to me, 

All creeping things friends to me, 

Everything was mysterious and full of 
mystery. 
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I wondered about the birds finding 
their nests in the cliffs, 

I wondered how the ships sailed across 
trackless seas. 

I loved to reflect on the love of birds 
for each other, 

And the way a cow suckled its young 
calf and came home in the eve- 
ning to feed it again. 

All these were the mysteries of youth, 

They are still mysteries to the man.” 

“There,” said the Poetry Editor, “is 
a near approach to real poetry. 

The next to follow in “FOUR” was 
David N. Grokowsky’s “Douglas Park 
—Chicago:” 

“Sad was the autumn of Douglas Park. 

Everything was cold, as the wind 

That wept in dreary monotone, and 
flooded the park 

With a towering doubt; a cruel sym- 
ee 

A holy nudeness surrounded me.. . 

“Well, maybe,” said the Poetry Edi- 
tor, “but I doubt it.”’ Still let’s read on: 
“Winter came like silver love. 

The park, that slept in white blessed- 
ness, 

Concealed beneath its robe of lively 
warmth 

A pungent 
height 

Where no stilted thought could live 
serene. 

The air was powerful and sublime. 

The snowflakes fell in sparkling elo- 
quence 

On the silver pond that radiated frost- 
beams.” 

Grokowsky climbs close to the heights 
in this. 


” 


loftiness of impassioned 


* * 


Down in San Diego is published one 
of the newest of the poetry magazines, 
but one which is taking its place in the 
front rank of publications devoted to 
verse, “Pegasus,” which,is edited by one 
of this group of “FOUR,” W. H. 
Lench. Strangely enough, in view of 
“FOUR,” the contents of Pegasus are 
for the most part sane and beautiful. It 
must be admitted that the contents of 
the October number is deeply colored 
with that note of utter hopelessness 
which marks so many of the young— 
the very young—writers. Perhaps it 
does not attain the standards of the two 
previous issues, vet it contains one poem 
of splendid beauty, and this—another 
remarkable thing!—is by H. Thompson 
Rich, his ““T'o Beg Your Charity.” Space 
does not permit its quotation, but that 
poem alone is worth the year’s subscrip- 
tion. And Ben Field has a powerful bit 
of imagery in his “Master Earth.” 

Colonel Hofer’s unique publication 
“The Lariat” is always a welcome vis- 
itor to the Poetry Editor’s desk. Not 
that he agrees that The Lariat’s verse 


(Continued on page 43) 
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who were visiting at the home of a 
prominent society leader. Sanati saw in 
this an opportunity not to be lost. There 
would not only be many rare jewels in 
evidence, but any number of beautiful 
maidens and the soul of the doughty 
Captain rejoiced. 

On the night of the ball Captain 
Sanati and his men were also on hand, 
and after robbing the guests in the ball 
room, they entered the dining room, 
where they compelled the terrified serv- 
ants to wait on them. They then re- 
turned to the ball room where each of 
the bandits seized a partner with whom 
he danced, while the frightened chaper- 
ons andecowed men looked on helplessly. 
They kept this diversion up, changing 
partners as often as fancy dictated, until 
at a signal from their leader they filed 
one by one from the ball room, pointing 
their weapons at the men and gallantly 
kissing their hands to the women. 

Later that same night they broke into 
a farm house where Moreno stole a valu- 
able watch. 

Next day the Mounted Rangers were 
on their trail. Finding himself cornered 
Sanati shot the sheriff, rode back to Los 
Angeles where he plundered several 
houses and rode off with a number of 
Mexican girls. A reward of $1,500 was 
offered for his body, dead or alive. The 
money tempted Moreno and one night 
when he and Sanati were alone in camp, 
he crept up behind the unsuspecting 
leader and shot him in the head. But 
the shot was heard by Bulvid, one of the 
men returning to camp. He came for- 
ward to investigate and as he leaned over 
Sanati’s body Moreno stabbed him in the 
back. . 

The latter then placed both bodies in 
a cart and returned with them to Los 
Angeles where he claimed the reward 
from the sheriff. He told a plausible 
story of having killed the men in a des- 
perate encounter and was given the re- 
ward. He proceeded to celebrate the oc- 
casion by getting gloriously drunk. The 
liquor unloosed his tongue and in a 
reckless moment he exhibited the watch 
he had stolen from the farm house and 
offered it for sale. A jeweler who was 
present, recognized the time piece and 
secretly sent for the Rangers. They sur- 
rounded the place quietly and before he 
realized what had happened the hand- 
cuffs were on his wrists and he was taken 
to jail, where he was charged with bur- 
glary. He was convicted on this count 
and given 14 years. During his imprison- 
ment he voluntarily confessed the crime 
of murdering Sanati and Bulveda, but 
justice is often as really blind as she is 
depicted, as in this instance no notice 
whatever was taken of the larger crime. 
a 


Joe Stokes was known as the “Most 
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LAUS DEO! 
Henry Walker Noyes 

Now cheer and plenty rule the board, 

And in the purse is gold: 
In every home where love is lord, 
By multitudes in glad accord, 
(Save here where hopeless bondmen 

hoard ) 


Thy giving is extolled: 


Oh, suffer us to thank Thee, Lord, 
For what Thou dost withhold! 


The warm bright lights, the festal 
throng, 
The gracious company—! 
Long have we dwelt in silence, long 
The years have held no note of song, 
No recompense of pain and wrong, 


No love of man—or Thee; 


Yet, Lord—to Thee our thanks belong! 
Thou gavest Memory. 


We thank Thee for the “might have 
been”, 
The hope that never dies, 
The victory we never win; 
We thank Thee for the light within, 
The knowledge that our brother’s sin 
Upon our threshhold lies; 


That Thy great love hath circled in 
The lowly and despised ! 


We thank Thee that howe’er we climb 
There still is something higher; 
That though through all the reach of 
‘Time, 
(Beyond this life in pantomine— 
This unrequitted toil and grime) 
We to the stars aspire, 


Still, still beyond us burns sublime 
The pure, sidereal fire! 


We thank Thee that these man-made 
walls 
May not shut out Thy stars; 
That when each waking dream recalls 
Some memory our heart enthralls 
A mystic gleam benignly falls 
Between these iron bars; 


We thank Thee for the Inner Halls, 
Whose only key is ours! 

We thank Thee for the voice that sings 
To those who dwell alone; 

For all the upward spread of wings 

That leads to purer, higher things, 

For Mystery—the dream it brings 
That makes man’s soul his own! 


But more than all for Hope, that clings 
When all but hope hath flown. 
Henry Walker Noyes. 
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dangerous man in California.” 

He came of a good family, his father 
being a banker in Philadelphia. When 
Joe first emigrated to the state he went 
first to Sacramento where he became a 
bookkeeper. This was in 1852, when he 
was just 20 years of age. At that time 
there were three large gambling houses 
in the capital city, the “Woodcock,” the 
“Humboldt,” and the “Empire.” Joe 
frequented them all, but was seen most 
frequently at the “Humboldt.” One 
night while there he shot and killed 4 
gambler named Tom Collins, whom he 
claimed he caught cheating at cards. Hot 
words followed. Collins drew his gun 
and commenced firing at Stokes who was 
unarmed, but all the shots went wild, 
At last some one thrust his gun into 
Stokes’ hand. He fired one shot at the 
gambler, who had retreated behind a 
pillar. The bullet found its mark and 
Collins fell, shot through the heart. 


From that time a change came over 
Stokes. He gave up his position and be- 
came an outlaw. He was never a coward 
and his greatest p':1sure seemed to be 
derived in the face of danger. Ordinarily 
Stokes was cool, quiet and good humored 
but when aroused became a veritable 
fighting demon. He was eventually 
killed. 


# * * 


The last robber chief of Mexican birth 
to trouble the border countries was San- 
tos Sotella, the successor of Tiberucio 
Vasquez. Santello was arrested in 1877 
by a young Californian, Rafael Lopez, 
and served a long prison term for horse 
stealing. Chevrez, one of Santello’s 
lieutenants, was later captured and 
killed. Lopez later laid claim before the 
legislature for the reward offered for 
the capture of the bandits, but it is not 
recorded whether it was ever paid. 





BRET HARTE DAY 

The San Francisco branch League of 
American Pen Women open their club 
year with a Bret Harte day on Satur- 
day, October 27 in the terrace of the 
Fairmont Hotel, 3 to 6 o'clock. 

There will be a diversified Bret Harte 
program with Mrs. George McGowan 
in charge. Mrs. McGowan is noted for 
her ability to arrange and carry out suc- 
cessfully programs of merit and excel- 
lence. ‘The new president for the year 
is Mrs. Frederick H. Colburn, well- 
known as a speaker and writer. Mrs. 
Colburn is the author of “Kinship of 
Mount Lassen” and other literary pro- 
ductions. 

The guest of honor will be Clay 
Green, the well-known veteran pro- 
ducer. There will be both music and 
literary numbers with dancing and social 
hour. 
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could surprise the Indians. The Indians 
came out unarmed from their lodges. 
Major Jackson made a demand for Cap- 
tain Jack. When they were waiting for 
Captain Jack the Indians armed them- 
selves. Captain Jack came out and when 
Major Jackson told him that he had 
come to take them to the Klamath 
Agency, Jack said, ‘We are ready to go. 
I will take my people with me. You 
come here to my camp while it is still 
dark. I won’t run from you. I do not 
place any confidence in what the white 
man says.’ Major Jackson said that he 
had not come for trouble but merely to 
escort the Modocs to the Klamath 
Agency. The Indians were afraid that 
the soldiers were going to do what Ben 
Wright had done once before—murder 
them all. Major Jackson ordered the 
Indians to lay down their guns. He said 
to Jack, ‘If you will give up your gun 
I won’t let anyone hurt you or your 
band.’ Captain Jack told his men to lay 
down their guns. The Indians stepped 
up and laid their guns down in front of 
the soldiers. One of the Indians had a 
pistol hanging in his belt. Major Jack- 
son said to Lieutenant Boutelle, ‘Disarm 
that Indian, he has turned in his gun 
but he still has a revolver.’ Lieutenant 
Boutelle stepped up and said ‘Give that 
pistol here, damn you, and give it quick.’ 
Scarface Charley laughed and said, ‘Me 
not a dog, me a man, me not afraid of 
vou. You talk good, I listen—not talk 
to me like a dog.’ This made Lieuten- 
ant Boutelle very angry. He said, I'll 
show you how to talk back to me,’ and 
he drew his revolver. Levelling at Scar- 
face’s breast. Instantly Scarface drew 
his pistol and both men shot, neither 
bullet doing any damage. Scarface 
jumped for his gun, and the soldiers 
opened fire. ‘The Indians were without 
their guns but they rushed to the pile of 
guns where they had left them and 
catching up whatever gun came handiest, 
they ran. The soldiers killed one Modoc 
Indian and wounded quite a few. As 
the soldiers retreated, the Indians killed 
one soldier and wounded seven. Some 
of the settlers had come out to see the 
surrender and when the shooting com- 
menced, they began shooting. They 
killed a little baby in its mother’s arms 
and one old squaw. 


“This was the start of the Modoc 
War. The white men did things that 
the Indians would scorn to do. Cap- 
tain Jack, even in warfare, did not let 
his Indians injure a woman or a child 
in any way and yet the soldiers, when 
the Modoc Indians had taken to the 
woods, came back to the village, found 
an old squaw who was blind and lame 
and heaping tule mats over her they lit 
a match to it and burned her alive. One 
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content approaches poetic standards in 
more than a few instances, but the Poetry 
Editor is so thoroughly in sympathy with 
the magazine’s policy of encouragement 
to the younger writers that he can al- 
most forgive some of the lines which are 
accepted in pursuance of that policy. In 
the midst of a profusion of fair news- 
paper verse which is given space in the 
October Lariat, is found a poem which 
deserves clipping: 


LOVE’S INSPIRATION 
You lash my spirit as never a lash 
Has welted the flesh of me, 
You burn in my soul as never a flash 
Of sunlight has burned in the sea; 
And I flame in my spirit 
And burn in my soul 
To be what you'd have me be. 


My spirit uplifts at the word you leave, 
Like an ember left to burn; 
My soul grows stronger—though it must 
grieve 
O’er the weaknesses you spurn; 
You have not dreamed that your laugh 
might be 
A flame that is white-hot fire, 
But, humbled by love’s stern mastery, 
I strive for its high desire. 
—Grace FE. Hall 

But it does seem that with so many 
young writers producing really fine verse 
The Lariat might draw its lines just a 
bit tighter. That would be encourage- 
ment more worth while. 

* * * 

And now for what folks say of Over- 
land’s October verse: Ben Field, Presi- 
dent of the Verse Writers’ Club of 
Southern California, writes thus: “On 
the Dune is a big, strong poem and it 
grows on me as I read it again and 
again. I think it is almost if not quite 
a great poem. W. H. Lench’s ‘Rain 
Soaked Palms’ makes the finest picture 
on the page, for me. It is a gem of its 
kind. The ‘Midwatch’ is another fine 
picture, and ‘Mirror Lake’ is beautiful. 
‘Cherry Blosoms’ by Annice Calland is 
sweet, S. Omar Barker’s ‘New Mexico 
Siesta’ is appealing and of a typical 
nature. John Brayton’s ‘Evening Fog’ is 
unusual and fine.” 

Another comment, terse and expres- 
sive, comes to the Poetry Editor from 
Gilbert Moyle, the Berkeley poet and 
writer of operas whose work has been 
having increasing recognition. Says Mr. 
Moyle, “Your page of October verse is 
finer than any recent page of selected 
verse in the Literary Digest.” 





of the officers seeing what the soldiers 
had done, reproved them and told them 
to kick some sand over the body of the 
old Indian woman as it didn’t look 
good.” 
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A Six Months’ Subscription 
for only 25 cents 
(This Is Ye the Regular Price) 


An Army of Boys 
More Than 400,000 Strong 


are regular readers of THE BOYS’ MAG- 
AZINE. This army is gaining recruits 
every day because this splendidly illus- 
trated magazine contains just the sort of 
reading every red-blooded American boy 
wants. The very best stories, both serial 
and short, by the world’s best writers. 
Special departments devoted to Radio, 
Mechanics, Electricity, Athletics, Physical 
Training, Stamp Collecting, Amateur 
Photography, Cartooning, etc., etc. Beau- 
tiful big pages with handsome covers in 
colors. A big lot of jokes and comic 
drawings. 

We give away $132.00 in Cash Prizes 
for the best amateur short stories, draw- 
ings, cartoons, articles on radio, mechan- 
ics, electricity, etc. There is no reason 
why YOUR boy should not win some of 
these cash prizes. These Prize Contests 
are continuous and each issue of THE 
BOYS’ MAGAZINE gives full particulars 
regarding them. 

Just think of it! A SIX MONTHS’ sub- 
scription for only 25 CENTS. Surely you 
would like to invest this small amount in 
giving your boy, or boy friend, six solid 
months of pleasure, entertainment and 
instruction. 

Remit in stamps if more convenient. 

On Sale at all Newsstands, 10c a Copy. 


7252 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 

I enclose 25 cents for a six months’ trial 
subscription to THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
as per your special half price offer. Enter 
my subscription promptly and send me 
my first copy of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
by return mail. 

You agree to return my 25c 
should I not be more than pleased 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. 


at once 
with 


My name is 


My address is 


(Please write plainly) 


A trial treatment, together 
with my booklet on Obesity, 
as well as my special “PAY- 
WHEN-REDUCED”" offer sent 
) FREE on request. 

I am a licensed practising physician and 
have successfully treated thousands of pa- 
tients for fat reduction without subjecting 
them to change of diet or unnecessary exer- 
cise. My patients have often reduced at the 
rate of a pound a day, and are today in bet- 
ter health than ever before. Let me send you 
more proof at my expense. 

DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician, State 
New York, 286 Fifth Ave., N. Y¥., Desk E-53 
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(Continued from page 34) 
read it and shook her head. 

“Too bad Grace didn’t think to put 
on her address. But don’t worry too 
much, Celia. She'll come back when 
the money’s gone.” 

What a sad Christmas for Grace, 
alone in a strange city! 

“No address!” Celia groaned. “Oh, 
Grace, Grace! How on earth am I 
going to find you?” 

In five years Celia had been only twice 
to San Francisco. The day of feverish 
search, in a chaos of clanging street cars, 
honking automobiles, jostling crowds, 
intent on Christmas shopping, was like 
an unbelievable nightmare. The neces- 
sity for baring her inmost secrets to 
those who aided her search was torture 
beyond words. Under a dogged im- 
passivity of manner, she writhed and 
bled: and through all her fierce efforts 
to find her sister-in-law, all her resent- 
ment that others must share those ef- 
forts and her unwilling confidence, was 
a gnawing pain as she thought of Grace 
herself, a helpless atom in the great city. 

Awful thoughts of the bay near at 
hand had added to her agony. In 
snatches of sleep she saw Grace, some- 
times wandering a _ childish outcast, 
sometimes floating, with white face 
turned to the skies, on the heaving wat- 
ers beyond the great city. When at last, 
by the aid of the police, she found the 
house where Grace had last stayed, her 
trembling lips could barely frame her 
question. 

“Miss Carr? Yas’m. She did live 
here; but she left yest’day,” the stolid 
servant mumbled, staring at the white- 
faced woman who swayed and caught at 
the door-casing. ‘Leave any address? 
No’m; leastwise, if she did, I didn’t hear 
it. The landlady’s out. If you’d come 
back—” 

But Celia had gone. For some reas- 
on, the thought that she must go home— 
go home at once—took possession of her 
mind. Leaving instructions with the de- 
tective that the search was to go on, she 
took the train for Fairfax. Her facul- 
ties seemed benumbed. When she left 
the train, after dark, and started along 
the familiar road to her home, she 
walked as one in a dream, hardly con- 
scious that the storm, which all day had 
threatened, was beating on her face. 

The house stood, dark and lonely, at 
the turn of the street. Celia paused a 
moment at the gate and looked back, for 
she had seemed to hear footsteps behind 
her; but there was no one in sight. 
With a sigh, she went on to the house, 
unlocked the door and entered. It was 
Christmas Eve: and she was alone. 

When she had lighted the lamp, she 
made a fire and changed her draggled 
garments. She crouched before the 
stove, to weary and indifferent to pre- 
pare food for herself. Once or twice 
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THE GOLDEN QUEST 
When the great, red moon is hanging 
Low in the starless sky; 
When the tall, dark pines are silent, 
I hear them passing by— 
I hear the shuffle of rough-clad feet 
A-tramp on the dim old trail, 
And I know they are off on their restless 
search, 
Who seek for a golden grail. 


I hear the click of the rocks as they pass, 
The clatter of pack and pan. 
I see dim shapes on the brush-grown 
trail 
Of burro and horse and man. 
You think they are sleeping in valley and 
hill, 
At rest in their grass-grown plot; 
I know they’re a-search for the golden 
dust 
Though their headstones crumble and 
rot. 


For I hear them on bar, on ravine and 
flat, 
A-stir in their quest for gold; 
I see their weird forms in the river mist, 
Bent and weary and old. 
I hear the shuffle and tramp of feet 
As they pass by my camping place— 
Yet on the trail in the silver dawn 
I find no print or trace. 


From “Hill Trails and Open Sky,’ by 
Harry Noyes Pratt 





‘ 


she glanced at the window. ‘The rain 
battered at it with frantic force, seeking 
an entrance. Unconsciously, she -was 
comforted and strengthened by the 
warmth and the familiar surroundings. 

But—what was that? She raised her 
head to listen. ‘There was someone at 
the door! She rose and flung it open. 
A small shivering figure lurched against 
her, as though flung at her by the storm. 

“Grace!” she cried incredulously. 
“Go— in!” she gasped, as she struggled 
with the outer door. 

She managed to shut and bolt it; then 
she crossed to where the other woman 
had fallen into John’s chair. The new- 
comer threw back a dripping veil and 
showed a scared face and lifeless, blonde 
hair. 

“You told me—not—to come back, 
Celia,” she faltered, “but—I had no- 
where else to go.” 

“T have been searching for you,” Ce- 
lia said, as she mechanically removed the 
girl’s hat and wraps. “In San Fran- 
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cisco. You wrote two weeks ago that 
you hadn’t any money.” 

“The woman where I lived, she gave 
me enough to get home. I told her 
you'd pay it back; but she said it didn’t 
matter. Oh, I’m so cold!” 


She held out her trembling hands to 
the grateful warmth of the stove. Half 
crying, she broke into a recital of her 
troubles. Celia, silent, stood looking 
down at her. Grace glanced up now 
and then. ‘There was no anger in Celia’s 
grave face. The younger woman’s man- 
ner changed. Before she had finished 
her tale, she was the old, voluble Grace, 
self-excusing, forgetful of the past. She 
sank back luxuriously into the chair. 


“My, but it’s nice to be home! I 
don’t know but it’s worth all I went 
through just to enjoy coming back. But 
wasn’t it terrible, the way people treat- 
ed me, Celia? I’m glad to get home 
for Christmas. Is anybody else coming? 
You’re such a good cook, it’s a pity to 
have dinner for just us two.” 


“T’ve asked Aunt Dibby, and I'll ask 


Dr. Grant and Susan tomorrow.” 
Grace suddenly sat up. 


“Dr. Grant is just as bad as the San 
Francisco folks,” she exclaimed. “He 
had all the money I left with him, and 
he wouldn’t send me a cent.” 


“Dr. Grant—had the money?” Celia 
said faintly, staring at Grace. “What 
money ?” 


“Why, all you gave me, except three 
hundred dollars that I spent. I called on 
him before I left, and he coaxed me to 
leave most of the money with him. He 
said he’d send it as I wanted it; but I 
wrote twice, and he never sent a penny.” 


“Did you give your address, Grace? 
You didn’t in your letters to me.” 


“Yes, I told him to send it in care of 
the woman I boarded with—the one who 
gave me money to get home. But he 
never sent any—” 

“TI guess he sent enough to bring you 
home,” Celia broke in, staring dully at 
Grace. “We needn’t worry about the 
money, if Dr. Grant has it. He—he 
loves you, Grace.” ‘There was no re- 
sentment in her gaze. 





Grace smiled indulgently at Celia. In 
the lamplight, the slight, fair woman, 
with her blonde hair and little face, 
looked almost a child; but understand- 
ing sweetened the smile. In a moment 
the women seemed to have changed 
places. 

“Like fun he’s in love with me, you 
silly girl!” she chirruped. “Listen! I 
do believe that’s his step. Now you sit 
right still. You don’t know how pretty 
you look in that blue serge gown, Celia. 
I'll let him in—and then I'll run over to 
see Aunt Dibby for a while.” 
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(Continued from page 10) 

A faint call from the couch interrupt- 
ed John Eggleston in telling his wife 
what must lead up to the lie that would 
explain the reason for his giving up the 
ownership of the mine. 

It was in the early forenoon of the 
next day. Eggleston had sat up alone 
through the night, caring for the man 
who had robbed him. He stood by the 
window, too tired and troubled to talk. 
He had done all in his power to save 
Burdell’s life, and now that the danger 
was past he was anxious for him to be- 
come well enough to travel and leave 
them. 

Nance left the house for a few min- 
utes on an errand. Her receding foot- 
steps had barely died away before Bur- 
dell called to Eggleston. 

“You have treated me pretty white 
after all this,” he said with a smile. “I 
came here for revenge and got it. But 
now everything’s different. You saved 
my life. If it hadn’t been for you I 
would be lying out there on the trail. I 
can’t go through with it Egge, old boy, 
I really can’t.” At the sound of return- 
ing footsteps, he hurriedly thrust his 
hand into his pocket, pulled forth the 
bill-of-sale and tore it into bits before 
the astonished eyes of Eggleston. 

A step at the door was followed by 
a turning of the knob. Burdell, lean- 
ing forward, quickly whispered. “TI lied 
to you when I said Bob Crandall was 
dead. He was only stunned. I kept it 
from you to scare you into giving me 
what I wanted.” 

With a surge of joy, Eggleston clasp- 
ed his wife in his arms, his last fear of 
the future dispelled by Burdell’s confes- 
sion. 





WILD LIFE CONSERVATION 

One of our regular contributors, Dr. 
Chas. G. Plummer of Salt Lake City, 
recently visited Yellowstone National 
Park as the guest of Stephen T. Mather, 
Superintendent of National Parks. The 
occasion was the staging of a buffalo 
roundup and stampede by the Park 
rangers for the benefit of the Western 
Association of State Fish and Game 
Commissioners. “This assembling of 431 
head of buffalo was to impress upon 
them the value of wild life conservation. 
A portion of Dr. Plummer’s graphic 
description, given in a personal letter 
to Overland, is here given: 

“It was a wonderful spectacle, and to 
top the climax as the buffalo herd stam- 
peded toward its autumnal range there 
sped across their front a herd of 30 
antelope. How they ran to get in front 
of those buffalo cows crashing through 
the willows of that old lake bed, which 
how is an immense meadow! 

“Then a member of the party turned 
his attention to scouring the adjacent 
Mountains, about 9000 feet up and called 
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TRAILS OF THE WEST 
I remember trails along the sky-line; 
I remember trails along the sea; 
Trails black with pine, or where the 
white-drawn line 
Of the sky’s immensity 
Vies with the ocean’s, and from where 
my feet 
Track the wet sand, I gaze at worlds 
complete. 


I remember trails with cedar tangled; 
I remember trails along the plain 
Where the sagebrush high taunts the 
cruel sky, 
And the hot dust cries for rain; 
Trails where a bronc’s feet climb the 
steep, 
And trails where only a man can creep. 


I remember trails with a comrade, 
And trails I took alone; 
Trails where the bars of the trees held 
stars, 
Or past walls of colored stone. 
"Till I die, there’s a place for them all 
in my breast— 
The strong, true trails of the strong, true 
West. 
—Mary Carolyn Davies. 





WHEN DARK DAYS COME 

When dies the mind, ’tis time that man 
should die, 

Not stand within the world like some 
dead tree 

That lifts its withered branches to the 
sky 

Till great winds come and wrench its 
old roots free. 


When I can sing no more: when I 
behold 

No more the morn and feel no mighty 
thrill 

Of joy; when all the ways of spring 
unfold 


Their loveliness, and I no cup may fill 

With nectar of the gods, I pray you 
pass 

To me the draught of darkness—let me 
Zo; 

For I shall sigh to slumber where the 
grass 

Grows tall, and little winds run to and 
fro— 

For I shall be but dust, and dust shall 
call 

To dust until the stricken dreamer fall. 

Charles Granger Blanden. 








out excitedly—“I see some mountain 
sheep!” And sure enough there wand- 
ered into view six head of the big-horns. 
A moment later another called out— 
“There goes a band of elk!” Yes, we 
looked at them a spell as they fed leis- 
urely across a steep rock face on a series 
of flat-bedded ledges and then we mount- 
ed the old-fashioned Concord stages and 
hurried back to the buffalo ranch house 
behind dashing teams of fours!” 
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(Continued from page 33) 

“The floor’s mine, Colonel Darling, 
and not a word till I’ve spilled the 
beans!” 

He grinned in spite of himself, as 
Annabelle verbally went to the bat. 

“And, father,” she insisted positively 
after she had related Carl’s story, “Ga- 
briel is to think it my gift always. I’ve 
loved him all along. Don’t worry,” 
she smiled at his start of consternation, 
“T shall duly marry Sir Roger—and 
aim to have a son.” 

They did not see Gabriel who was 
coming in search of them, a little in ad- 
vance of Sir Roger. So Annabelle kis- 
sed her father on the forehead in token 
of conclusion, as she added: 

“But—my heart goes with the Stra- 
davarius!”’ 

Gabriel escaped backwards. Let Sir 
Roger have the first greeting, or the last. 
It mattered not at all. He, the artist, 





had the Stradavarius and the other gift 
without price—Love. 





How Dame Nature 
becomes Dame Fortune_ 


at your bidding! The opportunity you have 
hoped for—-yet never really expected—to 
have an independent income and a cozy home 
in the Sunny Southland. The beautifully il- 
lustrated book, “THE JEWEL BOXES OF 
DAME NATURE,” tells all about this golden 
opportunity. and the Easy Ownership Plan 
which puts it within your reach. It is FREE, 
write for your copy today. Address, 


ELAM G. HESS 
Box 427 Manheim, Pa. 


‘Rejected “Poems 


times out of ten there is a 
other than the personal bias 
of the editor—for the return of your 
manuscript. If your “stuff” is not 
landing, I may be able to tell you why. 


Nine 
reason 


thorough, 
is given 


sympa- 
from 
poetic 
real 


My criticism is 
thetic, constructive. It 
the editorial as well as the 
standpoint. If your verse has 


poetic quality it is worth putting into 


real poetic form—it may be only a 

minor fault which is holding it back 

I can help you build it to perfection. 
Fee—4c per line; 
fee per poem Tic. Special 
rates for poems of unusual 
length. Fees for revision of 
book manuscript quoted on 
application. 
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2032 Clinton Avenue 
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(Continued from page 1) 
MABEL W. PHILLIPS is a member 
of that enterprising Southern California 
group which is working together along 
poetic lines under the name of the Verse 
Writers’ Club of Southern California. 
Their new anthology of members’ verse 
—which is about to come from the press 
—contains many poems by Mrs. Phil- 
lips, and since the selection is made by 
impartial judges you may know what 
the critics think of her work. 


MARY CAROLYN DAVPVIES is an- 
other of those names which require 
neither introduction nor comment. Her 
work has appeared widely during the 
past decade in the best of the country’s 
periodicals. 


HENRY WALKER NOYES is a San 
Francisco man whose work in prose and 
verse has appeared in Overland. We 
think you will like his “Laus Deo.” 


RUTH HARWOOD and ANNICE 
TALLAND have had previous intro- 
duction to Overland readers and are al- 
ways welcome. 

FENTON FOWLER is a new name. 


Anyone know anything about him? 


HOW 


\k satishies your Thirst 
and also does you good 


The delightfully refreshing ‘‘tart’’ 
that a teaspoonful of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate imparts to fruit 
juices — or just plain water — also 
makes the summer drink more inst 
\ because of the vital PHOSPHATES it 











contains. 


HORSFORD’ S 
ACID 
PHOSPHATE 


( supplies in agreeable form many health- \ 
giving properties which bring health and 
strength to body and brain. At Druggists. 
Write for SPECIAL BOOKLET of valu- 
able i orem about the nutritious 
PHOSPHATES — with recipes for de- 
lightfut frat drinks, ices, etc. Sent free. 
Tress. 
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Magic Trick Cards 


With these cards you can perform 
some of the most wonderful illusions. 
You can change eights to deuces, blacks 
to reds, etc. The transformations are 
truly wonderful. Price 10 Cents, with 
instructions. 

IDEAL MAIL ORDER CoO. 
3910 Huron St., Chicago 
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BEAUTIFUL HOMES 


AVE NOTHING IN YOUR HOME THAT YOU 

DO NOT KNOW TO BE USEFUL, OR BELIEVE 
TO BE BEAUTIFUL,” SAID WILLIAM MORRIS, THE 
MASTER CRAFTSMAN. IT IS THE GOLDEN RULE 
FOR FURNISHING ARTISTIC HOMES. 

MACEY SECTIONAL BOOKCASES ARE ADAPTED 
TO THIS IDEA. THEY POSSESS THE BEAUTY OF THE 
OLD MASTER DESIGNS, BUT ADD THE PRACTICAL 
ADVANTAGE OF BEING SECTIONAL. THEY MAY BE 
BUILT UP AND ADDED TO, RE-ARRANGED, TAKEN 
APART OR EASILY MOVED ABOUT. THEY ARE DE- 
SIGNED NEVER TO LOSE THEIR SYMMETRY AND . 
CHARM NO MATTER WHAT THE ARRANGEMENT. 


MACEY BOOKCASES DO NOT LOOK SECTIONAL 
—BUT THEY ARE 


Catalog No. 222 J. M.J. will give full information. 
Write to us. 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


985 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
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